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EDITORIAL 


T ne THING that broke up the celebration was Joe and his 
fall-out shelter. 

I put it up to you. There we were, standing around his 
dining-room table, and Joe’s wife had just lit the last of the 
candles, and if you looked into the eyes of his three kids 
you could see the flames reflected there, like in the eyes 
of angels. And Ira was there, looking quiet and thoughtful 
for Ira, and I stood near Joe and looked all around and 
thought, how peaceful, and wasn’t it wonderful that Joe 
and Ira and I had been friends for forty years—you would 
think that three people so different would have gone their 
separate ways a long time ago. 

And then Joe had to bring up the matter of his fall-out 
shelter. I was so shocked I expected a miracle in reverse. 
I thought God might get so angry at mentioning a thing 
like that in the midst of the joys of Chanuko, He would put 
out the lights that burned in the Menorah just to show how 
He felt about it. 

Ira has a tongue in his head, and he didn’t spare the 
use of it on Joe. “Listen,” he said, “maybe you’re making 
a mistake telling us you built that shelter. How do you 
know we won't try to break in with our own families if 
anything happens? You got plenty of grenades and shot- 
guns down there to keep us out?” 

Naturally, Joe was offended. “What am I supposed to 
do,” he retorted, “expose my kids to the danger of destruc- 
tion and not take one step to protect them? There’s just 
a chance the bomb wouldn’t hit this far from town, and 
we had to do something, on the chance that we’d survive.” 

“And you call yourself a Jew,” was all Ira said. 

“Sure I do,” Joe answered. “The Talmud takes up the 
question. If two men meet in the desert, and there is only 
enough water for one, then he who owns the water has the 
right to defend what he has and live. If the Jews have 
known anything all these centuries, believe me, it’s been 
how to survive.” 

“That’s right,” Ira nodded. “Judah Maccabee and his 
friends hid in a cave as soon as they heard the Syrians 
were coming. That’s how they won the victory we’re cele- 
brating tonight.” 

“Well, there have been times to fight and times when 
we took the line that ‘he who flies may fight again, which 
he can never do that’s slain,’ ” Joe said. 

Ruth got the children out of the room. I guess she didn’t 
feel it was good for them to hear this kind of talk—at least 
on a holiday, when they were expecting a party. 

“Look here,” Ira was telling Joe, with plenty of em- 
phasis, “every one of you snivelling characters who builds 
a cute little shelter is just asking for it. It’s as if you were 
saying, war in our time is possible. As if the worst weapon 
around were one of Hannibal’s elephants.” 

“Like the one that crushed Judah Maccabee’s brother,” 
I put in, showing off. 

Ira waved me to silence. “The fact is, shelters are 
ridiculous. You'll hide there for two weeks and when you 
come out, what kind of world will you find? I'd rather die 
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like a man than lock myself up in a private zoo and survive 
as an animal. Nuclear war is impossible. And life will be 
impossible if there’s nuclear war.” 

“We'd never be alive today as Jews,” Joe returned 
acidly, “if we hadn’t known when to retreat, when to lie 
low, as well as when to take up arms... .” 

“If the Jews in the Warsaw ghetto had felt that way .. .” 
Ira began. 

I felt I had to put a word in here. “Let me remind you,” 
I started pontificating, “it isn’t a question only if whether 
it’s right to have shelters. It seems to me you’re both going 
to extremes. But Judaism has always emphasized the Jewish 
people—Jews as a community—not as rival individuals 
running off in all different directions. Survival as a people 
has been the goal of our people, and as a people we 
achieved that survival.” 

“So?” Joe was glaring at the candles. 

“Well, why can’t that philosophy prevail today? Why 
private shelters, and brother against brother? Why not 
shelters for the group, for the community, in our own 
cooperative tradition? Not just as Jews—but as Americans 
—as brothers—as social beings.” 

“Let me know when they’re ready, and maybe I'll join 
in with you,” Joe said. “Meanwhile, if anything should 
happen, I think I would look forward to enduring the worst 
with just my own wife and kids to get on my nerves... .” 

“Privacy!” Ira was getting red in the face. “You'll be 
at each other’s throats in no time.” 

“That’s why we put in a stock of tranquilizers,” Joe 
answered. “We'll get along all right.” 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t put this Menorah down in the 
shelter and hold your Chanuko there,” Ira said bitterly. 
“That’s where your real faith is. That’s your temple.” 

“What an insulting, ridiculous statement.” Joe’s fists 
were clenched. Would I have to hold them apart by force? 

“{t’s not ridiculous,” Ira continued to taunt him. “Where 
is your faith? In things—in drugs—in canned food—in 
tranquilizers! When Judah came back two thousand years 
ago and rededicated the Temple, it wasn’t as a shelter, 
as a cave, as a hospital! The Temple was restored as a 
repository of faith and spiritual values—not jars of soup 
and first aid kits and tranquilizers. . .. That was Judaism’s 
answer to terror—faith.” 

“And what,” Joe asked, dangerously quiet, “is Judaism’s 
answer now?” 

“Judaism’s answer,” I offered, “is to build. Judaism, I 
think, would say it isn’t time to hide now, and it isn’t time 
to fight. It’s time to build—to work—for peace.” 

“Yet,” Joe answered, “as a parent I must think of 
tomorrow, and the Lord helps those who help themselves.” 

The lights of Chanuko burned on calmly, but it wasn’t 
much of a party after that. Ira drove home early, and so 
did I. I guess we’re all still friends—at least I hope we 
are—though it looks like a cooling-off period might be a 
good idea before our next summit meeting. 

What bothers me is, who was right? I offer you the 
record of that argument all wrapped up, as a belated 
Chanuko gift. I put it.up to you. —P.K. 
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ASHK ELON— 
Israel’s New Strength 
Grows In Ancient Beauty 


One of the most popular attractions 
of Israel are the classical beauties, 
fragrant orange groves and sparkling 
beaches of Ashkelon. Yet this popular 
resort area is also the site of one 

of the Lark plants creating modern 
Israel’s growing industrial strength. 
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IS HELPING ISRAEL GROW 


In few places in Israel are the past and present as 
beautifully combined as in Ashkelon. Within walking 
distance of Greek, Roman and Crusader ruins flour- 
ishes thriving New Ashkelon, including a modern 
plant in which are built many of the Larks you'll see 
everywhere in Israel. 

Together with the giant Lark Kaiser-llin plant in 
Haifa, Ashkeion’s Lark production provides Israel 
with both a valuable export and the advanced trans- 
portation which daily contributes to its rapid 
progress. 


SEE, PRICE, TEST DRIVE, 
THE SURPRISE CAR OF THE YEAR— 


Visit your Lark dealer and you'll discover for your 
self many of the reasons that make surprising '62 
Lark a favorite of the dynamic forward-looking 
Israelis— 

The '62 Lark gives you new Fine-line Styling—true 
luxury car design at compact prices 

The "62 Lark gives you New Room—equal to the 
largest American cars. 

The ‘62 Lark gives you New Glamour—carefully 
handcrafted interiors of the finest fabrics. 
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MAhKh 


The '62 Lark gives you New Power—increased 
torque in your choice of three great engines—112 
to 225 HP 

The '62 Lark gives you New Endurance-Built Con- 
struction—the added stamina, strength and depend- 
ability so vitally important in pioneering Israel can 
save you handsomely on gas, maintenance and re- 
pairs here or home. 

See the surprising '62 Lark—the only car to give you 
Big Car Comfort at Compact Prices—at your Stude- 
baker dealer, today. 


62 FARK 


ENOURANCE-BUILT BY STUDEBAKER 





MEMORIES OF CHANUKO 


A curisTIAN CONVERT, born deaf, gave me an interesting 
insight into the meaning of Chanuko. She said that at 
church services, which she could not hear, the people 
looked gloomy. But at Jewish festivals the folks appeared 
happy as they prayed and sang, especially Chanuko. 

A spiritual joy does shine in the faces of Jews observing 
the Maccabean festival. There is an identification with, a 
certainty of, victory regardless of external circumstances. 
I remember it from my earliest boyhood experience in a 
little synagogue in Rochester which still stands. The plays 
in which I declaimed, the songs my tremulous tenor abused, 
the refreshments I attacked like a starving Armenian, all 
led me to feel happy as a Jew. Although my parents were 
poor, and anti-Semitism was rife, I wouldn’t exchange my 
fate with anybody’s. My Jewishness became a source of 
gladness, pride, and strength. 

I had the same feeling, against a much more somber 
background, when I traveled across Europe during the 
eight days of Chanuko in December, 1925. In Amsterdam 
I welcomed the first night of Chanuko in the sixteenth cen- 
tury synagogue from which Spinoza and Uriel Acosta were 
expelled. It was in semi-darkness, the only light from long 
flickering candles. The men wore tri-cornered hats, black 
capes, and long white stockings. But the services, especial- 
ly the music, had a quality of affirmation and hope. 

In Berlin, at a big Chanuko party in the auditorium of 
the Zoological Gardens, the Berlin Jews were celebrat- 
ing with good food as became Germans, and with songs 
and entertainment, which translated into English, would 
have been at home in any Reform temple in America. 

I returned to the Warsaw ghetto in 1946 and looked, in 
the sea of ruins, for the synagogue in which I had wor- 
shiped twenty-one years before. Only a fragment of a 
pillar stood to remind me of the gaiety I had felt there. 

It is not without significance that in September, 1939, the 
last pocket of resistance against the Nazi invaders was in 
Gura Kalvarya. This had been the home of the renowned 
Gerer Rebbi, the acknowledged leader of Chasidism in 
Eastern Europe. In his shtubele—his tiny synagogue— 
I had observed the eighth day of Chanuko. Such fervent 
praying, such soulful singing; and later with the aid of a 
bit of bronfen, such gay dancing I have never encountered 
before or since. When at a hushed moment the revered 
rabbi entered the room and walked down the lane opened 
for him by his passionate disciples, it was as if the Al- 
mighty had descended among them. I am sure God’s Pres- 
ence was there, and faith in God’s protecting care. 

Would it have been different if these Jews could have 
foreseen the future?—-The members of our Orthodox syna- 
gogue that their children would leave for other temples?— 
Amsterdam Jewry that it would be remembered for the 
tragedy of Anne Frank?—That Berlin Jewry would be no 
more?—That the once thriving Warsaw ghetto would be 
memorialized for its heroic but futile resistance to extermi- 
nation? 
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Would they have thought, or felt, diilereutiy? 1 think 
not. For there is in the Jew a certain stubborn faith unre- 
lated to external circumstances. “Though he slay me, yet 
will I maintain my integrity before him.” 


First Chanuko celebration for DP’s in the Zeilsheim camp near Frankfurt 


This, it seems to me, is the historic message of Chanuko. 
The little Jewish state saved by the Maccabees, the Holy 
Temple purified and rededicated by them, did not stand 
very long. But the memory of their moral courage, their 
fidelity, their nay-saying to evil endures eternally. 

And this, it seems to me, is the message of Chanuko to 
us today. A true Jew must not let himself be engulfed by 
materialism, corrupted by expediency, enticed by conform- 
ity. He lives in a non-Jewish society and adapts himself 
to it. But in the things that matter most to him as a Jew, 
not assimilation but affirmation must be the guiding prin- 
ciple of his life. Whether it be human rights or civil liber- 
ties, the struggle for peace or resistance to oppression, 
political corruption, or the blight of the slums, he must 
have the moral courage to say NO to wrong. There must 
be hopefulness leading to action, not despair. 

For God does work in mysterious ways. The Hasmonean 
kingdom did not last long, but the Maccabean resistance 
did save Judaism and the Jewish people. Thus they made 
possible the birth of Christianity and Islam, which brought 
Jewish teachings to all mankind. The expulsion from Spain 
seemed like the end of hope, but some of the expellees, 
choosing the martyrdom of faithfulness, laid here in Amer- 
ica the foundation for the greatest Jewish community the 
world has ever known. The holocaust in Europe brought 
Israel into existence, demonstrating the capacity of man 
—not just Jews—to rise triumphant from the ruins. 

Let us then be faithful and leave the final outcome to 
God. With all my heart I believe, “Not by might and not 


_by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 





by RABBI PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN 
spiritual leader of Temple B’rith Kodesh in Rochester, 


N. Y., and chairman of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee. His articles have appeared in “Life” magazine, 
“Harper’s” and other leading publications. His book, 
“What the Jews Believe,” is now in its 13th edition. 
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1 — Amy end Eliza help put up Chanuko decora- 
tions, patterned after the dreidel or top, spun 
for prizes in the traditional Chanuko game. 
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4— Bert and Anna Green, grandparents on Mother's side, arrive with presents. The children have been 
receiving a small present every night, but tonight, whatever is inside the big boxes will surpass the rest. 
2 — Latkes (potato pancakes) are to Chanuko, 
what Homontaschen are to Purim, and the holi- 


day would be less bright without them. Amy T of E a i G a T al Py i G HM Ei 
watches and learns as her mother prepares a j 


batch for the occasion. 


CHANUKO, perhaps the most joyous of the Jewish 

holidays, is a time of games and song and laughter. 

When the winter solstice comes, and the nights are 

longest, the Festival of Lights arrives to recall the 

light of hope—the blazing faith that has never been 

snuffed out through centuries of turbulence and perse- 

cution. For the Jacobs family in the Boston suburb of 

Newton Center, Chanuko is a specially radiant time. 

Jewish children have been known to envy their non- 

Jewish neighbors the color and excitement of Christ- 

mas, but Dr. Harold Jacobs and his wife Jacqueline, 

members of Temple Shalom in nearby West Newton, 
f-teanee - : hold such spirited Chanuko celebrations that the chil- 
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5 — Dr. Jacobs’ parents, not to be outdone, offer the traditional 
Chanuko “gelt’—hard cash—to their granddaughter. 


7 — “And Mattathias had five sons . . .” The children are 
fascinated as Dr. Jacobs reads the story that started it oll 
—how Judah Maccabee and a handful of followers were 
victorious against the Syrian invaders who desecrated the 
Temple in Jerusalem in 165 B.C.E. The story, he explains, 
has kept alive the flame of Jewish hopes in every age. 


6 — (HEBREW: Bor 

asher kidd’shonu b’mitzvosov, v‘tzivonu I’hadlik ner shel Cha- 
nuko). Praised be Thou, O Lord our God, Ruler of the world, 
who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments, and bidden us 
kindle the Chanuko lights. 


‘ LA : 
Oo re Cc re A & U K Oo 8 — “It comes up gimel,” Amy cries. “That means | win all the 


candy.” The dreidel game that has held the junior set for hun- 


dreds of generations has the complete absorption of the children 
and their neighborhood friends. 


dren of their Christian neighbors across the way 
grow wide-eyed with envy of their fun. 
Every night for a week, the Jacobs have added 
another candle to the number lit. Tonight they will 
kindle all eight tapers in the Menorah to commemorate 
the Chanuko miracle—the legend of the oil in the 
ancient Temple that was sufficient only for one day, 
but burned for eight. The eighth night is best of all. 
As Jews do throughout the world, the family marks 
the culmination of the week-long festival of life, light, 
and freedom. For Eliza, 3, David, 6, and Amy, 11, the 
occasion means presents, visits from their grandpar- 
ents, special foods, songs and games, a party with 9 — “Rock of Ages, let our song praise Thy saving powers. .. . 


° ° I Chanuko hymns and songs bring the evening fo a close in a 
their friends—and prayers of gratitude. spirit of gaiety ond exoltotion. 
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THE 

NEW 

JEWISH 
STEREOTYPES 


i FIND MYSELF living in a country and 
in a time in which the Jew has come to 
be—or is allowed to think he is—a cul- 
tural hero. Only recently I heard on 
the radio a disc-jockey introducing the 
theme song from the new movie, Ex- 
odus. The words were to be sung by 
Pat Boone. The disc-jockey made it 
clear that this was “the only authorized 
version of the song.” Authorized by 
what? For whom? Why? No further 
word from the radio. Only a silence 
drenched in piety, and then Mr. Boone, 
singing out of something less than a 
whirlwind— 


This land is mine, 
God gave this land to me! 


I do not know whether I am meving 
up or down the cultural ladder, or sim- 
ply sideways, when I recall that there 
has been the song “Exodus,” preceded 
by the movie, Exodus, preceded by the 
novel, Exodus. There does not seem te 
be much doubt that the image of the 
Jew as patriot, warrior, and hero is 
rather satisfying to a large segment of 





by PHILIP ROTH 

one of America’s most distinguished and 
widely discussed young authors. His 
short story collection, “Good-Bye Ce- 
lumbus,” was fiction winner in the Na- 
tional Book Awards and has won many 
other laurels. His stories on Jewish 
themes have stirred acclaim and con- 
troversy. Random House will publish his 
new novel next spring. “The New Jewish 
Stereotypes” was adapted from a lecture 
delivered at a symposium on “The Im- 
ages and Minds of Man” sponsored by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith and Loyola University. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY RUDOLPH CARRASCO 
the American public. 

In an interview in the New York 
Post, Leon Uris, the author of the novel, 
claims that his image of the Jewish 
fighter is a good deal closer to the truth 
about the Jew than the image presented 
of him by other Jewish writers. { take 
it, by the way, that I am one of those 
writers to whom Mr. Uris is referring— 
the Post clipping was mailed to me by a 
woman demanding some explanation or 
apology for “the anti-Semitism and self- 
hatred” that she saw revealed in a col- 
lection of short fiction of mine that had 
just been published. What Uris told his 
interviewer, Joseph Wershba, was this: 


There is a whole school of Jew- 
ish American writers, who spend 
their time damning their fathers, 
hating their mothers, wringing their 
hands and wondering why they 
were born. This isn’t art or litera- 
ture. It’s psychiatry. These writers 
are professional apologists. Every 
year you find one of their [sic!] 
works on the best seller lists. . . . 
Their work is obnoxious and makes 
me sick to my stomach. 

I wrote Exodus because I was 
just sick of apologizing—or feeling 
that it was necessary to apologize. 
The Jewish community of this 
country has contributed far more 
greatly than its numbers—in art, 
medicine, and especially literature. 

I set out to tell a story of Israel. 
I am definitely biased. I am defi- 
nitel:’ pro-Jewish. 

An author goes through every- 
thing his readers do. It was a re- 
velation to me, too, when I was 
researching Exodus in Europe and 
in Israel. And the revelation was 
this: that we Jews are not what we 
have been portrayed to be. In truth, 
we have been fighters. 


“In truth, we have been fighters.” So 
bald and stupid and uninformed is 
the statement that it is not even worthy 
of dispute. One has the feeling that, 
single-handed, Mr. Uris has set out to 
counter with his new image of the Jew, 
an older one that- makes him nervous 
and mad—the one that comes down to 
us in those several stories, the punch 
line of which is, “Play nice, Jakie— 
don’t fight.” However, there is really 
not much value in setting oneself the 
task of swapping one stereotype for 
another. What I should hope Mr. Uris 
will do, when he does not happen 
to be having revelations by way of “re- 
searching” novels, is to read a new 
book called Dawn, by Eli Wiesel. Mr. 
Wiesel is not an American-Jewish 
writer; he is a Hungarian, now living in 
New York, and his first book, Night, 
was an autobiographical account of his 
experiences as a fifteen-year-old boy in 
Auschwitz and Buchenwald, those con- 
centration camps, he writes, which “con- 
sumed my faith forever . . . murdered 
my God and my soul and turned my 
dreams to dust.” Dawn, the second 
book, has for a background the Jewish 
terrorist activities in Palestine before 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 
The hero of the book is assigned the 
task of executing a British major who 
has been taken hostage by the Jewish 
terrorists; the novel deals with the hours 
the hero spends just prior to the execu- 
tion. . . . I should like to tell Mr. Uris 
that Wiesel’s hero is not so proud to 
discover himself in the role of a fighter, 
nor is he able to find justification for 
himself in some traditional Jewish as- 
sociation with pugnacity or blood- 
letting. But actually however, it turns 
out that there is really no need for me 
to tell Mr. Uris anything; if we can 
believe a news item that we find in 
Time magazine, Mr. Uris apparently 
knows a good deal more than he lets 
on to the New York Post. 
In Manhattan [Time reports] 


. .. Captain Yehiel Aranowicz, 37, 

. One-time master of the block- 
ade-running Israeli refugee ship 
“Exodus,” reported some reserva- 
tions back home about the best 
selling (4,000,000 copies to date) 
novel inspired by his 1947 heroics. 
“Israelis,” he said, “were pretty dis- 
appointed in the book, to put it 
lightly. The types that are de- 
scribed in it never existed in Israel. 
The novel is neither history nor 
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literature.” . . . In Encino, Cali- 
fornia, Exodus’ author Leon Uris 
rebutted: “You may quote me as 
saying, ‘Captain who?’ and that’s 
all I have to say. I’m not going to 
pick on a lightweight. Just look at 
my sales figures.” 


Certainly, it is unsafe to indict a man 
on the basis of what Time quotes him 
as having said; it may even be Time’s 
pleasure to titillate its readers with still 
another Jewish stereotype, the Fagan, 
the Shylock, who will sell anything, his 
people, their history, anything, for a 
price. There was a time when this image 
was very helpful to certain Gentiles as 
a tool in dealing with the Jew. Now, 
however, there is another way of deal- 
ing with him—there is the image that 
Mr. Uris has sold, the image millions 
have read about and other millions will 
see flickering on the screen, the image 
which is able to make the Jew and Jew- 
ishness acceptable and appealing and 
even attractive. 

There is Leon Uris to make our image 
over again, and there is that famous op- 
timist and cracker-barrel philosopher, 
Harry Golden. The image of the Jew 
that Harry Golden presents has, to my 
mind, been thoroughly and brilliantly 
analyzed in Theodore Solotaroff’s re- 
cent essay in Commentary, “Harry 
Golden and the American Audience.” 
Mr. Solotaroff points out that in Gold- 
en’s three books, For 2¢ Plain, Only in 
America, and Enjoy, Enjoy! he “satis- 
fied both Jewish nostalgia and Gentile 
curiosity,” that “he presents with de- 
pressing clarity certain very real prob- 
lems and conditions of our society in 
the past decade—a society character- 
ized by its well-intentioned but soft, 
sloppy, equivocal thinking about it- 
self. . . . Garnished with a little Mani- 
schewitz horse-radish the perplexed ba- 
nalities of the middle class come back to 
[the reader] as the wisdom of the 
ages.” 

Mr. Solotaroff thinks of horse-radish; 
in considering matters Goldenian, I am 
a shmaltz man myself. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Golden, in replying to 
Solotaroff’s comments, manages himself 
to lay on the shmaltz with one hand 
while at the same time trying to wipe 
it off with the other; as any housewife 
will tell you, the end of such monkey 
business is very sticky fingers. In the 
columns of his newspaper, The Carolina 
Israelite, Golden writes that Solotaroff 
is dead wrong in accusing him of glam- 
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orizing the life in the New York ghetto. 
With characteristic restraint and logic, 
Golden explains, “We Jews . . . not only 
had a society, but, quite frankly, a 
Jewish city, and this sense of com- 
munity is what lends memories of the 
old East Side its glamour, and it is for 
this reason that the bulk of American 
Jewry up in the middle class, lick their 
fingers over everything I write about the 
Lower East Side of New York. Senti- 
ment alone could never sustain such 
amazingly wide-spread interest.” The 
word of course is spelled sentimentality, 
and if it can’t produce wide-spread inter- 
est, what can? Truth? 

Popular Jewish interest in Golden, 
and in Uris, isn’t very hard to under- 
stand. For one thing there is the plea- 
sure of recognition, not of truth neces- 
sarily as of verisimilitude, the plain and 
simple kick that comes of seeing the 
words kugel and latkes in print. Then 
there is the romance of oneself: The 
Hebrew Hero on the one hand, the Im- 
migrant Success on the other. Harry 
Golden, a self-confessed Horatio Alger, 
furnishes us with the names of the 
judges, movie stars, scientists, and come- 
dians who have risen from the Jewish 
Lower East Side to fame and fortune. 
But what of the Gentile interest? Four 
million people have bought copies of 
Exodus; two million, copies of Only in 
America; surely they have not all been 
Jews. Why this flowering of Gentile in- 
terest in Jewish characters, history, man- 
ners, and morals? How does Pat Boone 
come to be singing “the only authorized 
version” anyway? Why not Moishe Oy- 
sher or Eddie Fisher? 

One of Mr. Solotaroff’s suggestions 
for Golden’s appeal, is that among other 
things, Golden presents to his readers 
a world characterized by “vividness, en- 
ergy, aspiration, discipline, and finally 
the warmth of its life—that is, pre- 
cisely those qualities which are said 
to be declining in the modern middle- 
class family and suburb.” Surely there 
does seem to be a fascination these days 
in the idea of Jewish emotionalism. 
People who have more sense and anx- 
iety than to go up to Negroes and en- 
gage them in_ conversation about 
“rhythm,” have come up to me and 
engaged me in conversation about 
“warmth.” They think it is flattering— 
and they think it is true. 

I do not believe that they think it is 
complicated: that warmth, when it does 
appear, does not just radiate itself— 


at the center there is generally a fire. 
There are several Jewish graduate stu- 
dents in a class I teach at the Writing 
Workshop of the State University of 
Iowa, and during this last semester three 
of them wrote stories about their child- 
hood, or at least about a Jewish child- 
hood; and in all three there was allusion 
to the emotionalism in Jewish family 
life. Curiously enough, all of the stories 
had similar situations and similar charac- 
ters. The hero in each was a young Jew- 
ish boy, somewhere between ten and fif- 
teen, who gets excellent grades in school 
and is always combed and courteous. 
The stories are told in the first person 
and have to do with a friendship that 
grows up between the hero and a Gen- 
tile neighbor or schoolmate. The Gen- 
tile is from the lower class —in one 
instance his background is Italian-Am- 
erican, in another Tom Sawyer-Amer- 
ican—and he leads the Jewish boy, who 
is of the middle class, into the myster- 
ies of the flesh. The Gentile boy has 
already had some kind of sexual ex- 
perience himself. Not that he is much 
older than his Jewish companion—he 
has the chance for adventure because 
his parents pay hardly any attention to 
him at all; they are divorced, or they 
drink, or they say “God damn” all the 
time, or they are uneducated and don’t 
care; or in one stupendous notion of 
Gentileness, they combine all these at- 
tributes. This leaves their offspring with 
plenty of time to hunt for girls. The 
Jewish boy, on the other hand, is 
watched—he is watched at bedtime, at 
studytime, and especially at mealtime. 
Who he is watched by is his mother; 
the father we rarely see, and between 
him and the boy there seems to be 
hardly more than a nodding acquain- 
tance. The old man is either working or 
sleeping or across the table, silently 
stowing it away. Still there is a great 
deal of warmth in these families—es- 
pecially as compared to the Gentile 
families—and almost all of it is gener- 
ated by the mother. And interestingly 
enough, it does not strike the young 
hero in quite the same way as it strikes 
Harry Golden and his audience. The fire 
that warms also burns and smothers: 
what the hero envies the Gentile boy is 
his parental indifference — because ul- 
timately he envies the Gentile his sexual 
adventure. Religion is understood not 
as the key to the mysteries of God, but 
to the mysteries of sex; it is not without 
(Continued on page 49) 





When you saw the big fellows, the 
Italians, standing talking together by the 
saloon, or in front of the poolroom, or 
going back inside the place to a secret 
room in back there, they were the Black 
Hand. Harry was sure of it. In the back 
room of the barbershop, too. In blood 
secrecy. They could murder you or rob 
you or cut you up and nobody could 
do anything because the Black Hand 
was all-powerful, even a policeman was 
no good against it. If you opened your 
mouth your tongue would be cut out. 

Paulo said so. Maybe Paulo’s big 
brother Attilio was a Black Hand and 
knew the secrets. When Paulo’s father 
couldn’t pay the rent for the flat up- 
stairs, Harry’s father, from the back 
door of their own rooms behind the 
print-shop, would watch the Italians 
going up and down. He would mutter, 
but he would not bother them. Even 
Harry’s father was afraid of what the 
Black Hand could do to you. 

But something even more powerful 
that could do things to you was from 
inside the church on Taylor Street. 
Even the Black Hand was afraid of the 
church and the priests. 

Bushwah. There was no such thing as 
God. Especially theirs. 

But if not, then what did they do in 
there in the church? The nuns with 
their angel faces and voices? The priests 
in their long black skirts? 

Aw, who's afraid of them? They're 
just spaghettis. 

Sometimes when he was making a 
delivery for the shop, and he had to 
pass the church, Harry lingered even as 
he hurried. Just to catch, if anything 
was going on there in their church. 

The rope cut into his fingers; a print- 
ing package was always heavy, the paper 
was heavy. He was supposed to take a 
street-car, delivering, and only walk 
on the way back, but if the package 
was for Simon’s Clothing Sale or some 
other customer on Halsted Street he 
usually saved the car-fare, lugging the 
package on foot. The handbills banged 
against his knees, and the rope cut into 
his fingers. He was saving. Not to buy 
anything, but to have five dollars. Then 
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he would see. He would see how it felt 
to be rich. And after that maybe he 
would buy something with the money. 

Once, right in front of the door of the 
church, Harry set down the package, 
to change hands. Two Italian women 
came out, and as the door slowly closed 
he saw candlelight inside, and the high- 
est ceiling he had ever imagined, and all 
shining white and gold-trimmed pillars 
and arches. 

Right near the church was a store for 
church things, long candles that they 
bought just to burn up, and crosses — 
that was Jesus Christ on the cross, and 
the painted blood was where the nails 
were stuck in him. And there was a 
handkerchief with very sad eyes. 

Somehow Harry could never look at 
Jesus on those crosses. He got all hot 
and crawly and angry inside. He wanted 
to yell, It’s a lie! 

Exactly what, he didn’t know. But 
it was a lie that the Jews did it to him. 

This Friday afternoon there were 
four packages to deliver, and Harry 
couldn’t carry them all at one time. His 
big brother Zalman was trying to finish 
a press job for Friday night. It was al- 
ways like that at the end of the week, 
trying to clear everything away for 
Shabos. Because Ma always wanted te 
make Shabos, even if they weren’t re- 
ligious. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PENROD SCOFIELD 


The packages were for the shul on 
Maxwell Street, some advertising for 
the Pesach holiday, and the printing had 
to be at the shul before the sun went 
down. 

“Take Paulo the Italian, give him a 
nickel to help you,” his mother said. 

So they started out, the two of them 
with the packages. It was still daylight. 
Harry went up to the front of the shul, 
and Paulo waited on the street, not sure 
he could come in. Harry opened the 
door. Nobody inside. “You wait here,” 
he told Paulo. “I'll go in back and see 
if I can find somebody.” Even if his 
father didn’t believe in all that stuff, 
still, he felt funny taking an Italian in- 
side a shul. 

Past the rows of benches, there was 
a door. And three steps down, in a 
passageway, he ran into the shamos, 
the sexton, a real old-style one with a 
long coat and a yellow beard and yellow 
broken teeth. The shamos started scold- 
ing him right away. “Why so late? Al- 
ready yesterday it should have been 
here! What’s the matter with your fa- 
ther? An apikorus—a scoffer—an atheist 
he can be, but a job is a job!” Talking, 
talking, the shamos came to the front of 
the shul with him, opened the deer, 
where Paulo waited with the packages, 
and said to bring the packages inside. 

Paulo was wise already that Jews kept 
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their hats on, so he didn’t give himself 
away as they lugged in the packages. 
The shamos switched on some lights. 
It was not a large shul; besides the 
benches there was only a little platform 
at the end, with a cabinet with an em- 
broidered shawl over it, and a little 
gas-light burning in front of it. 

The shamos took the packages, saying 
he couldn’t give the money as he had 
already put all the money away for 
Shabos. 

“My pa said I can’t leave the job with- 
out the money, I have to bring back 
the money or the job,” Harry declared. 

The shamos spit and swore, what 
kind of Jews were they, not trusting a 
shul, but Harry said it wasn’t dark yet 
and nobody had to come to davven so 
it wasn’t yet Shabos. “He is telling me!” 
the shamos shrieked. “The son of an 
apikorus is telling me when is Shabos 
and when is not Shabos!” But Harry 
hung onto the packages, feeling ashamed 
because all this was in front of an 
Italian. Finally the shamos grumbled and 
went away. Harry guessed it was to get 
the money. 

The moment he was gone, Paulo 
asked, “Well, where is it?” 

“What?” 

“What you got in your church. Where 
is it?” Paulo kept turning his head, as 
if expecting to see some kind of secret 
magic. 

“It’s in there,” Harry said, indicating 
the embroidered shawl. “Behind there.” 
Paulo started toward the cabinet. 

“You can’t touch it! Your hand will 
fall off because you’re a goy.” 

Paulo looked at him, with that un- 
certain smile. Still, he didn’t touch the 
shawl. “What’s behind there?” he asked. 

“It’s a Torah. It’s got the holy words 
written in it.” 

He knew holy was the bunk, but just 
because of the wop something inside 
him wanted the power to be there. And 
even if it was the bunk, his mother kept 
Shabos and kept kosher. She said it was 
because she was used to it, and not be- 
cause she believed God would punish 
her if she made a mistake with the 
dishes. 

They moved together, closer to the 
curtain. There was no sign of the 
shamos. Harry had a crazy feeling it was 
like peeking under a lady’s skirts. 

Paulo was nervy. He pulled the cur- 
tain aside and took a quick look. It 
was the long round things like big roll- 
ing-pins, wrapped in red velvet. That 
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Murderous Ballets 


Hop, skip and jump, we went, right over 
the fence 

In brawling, bruising attitudes of 
martyrdom; 

Victims and victors alike, we shaped with 
muscular awe 

The frantic fields on which we bled our 
laws 

Here, Jews; there, Irish; and beyond, with 
Italians 

And Poles, we balanced badly the future 
of our roles, 

Meeting like diplomats but with hidden 
fists and stones 

We talked away some wars in cheap 


ten-cent loans. 


But the iron melted into the bones of 
broken heads, 

For we were not diplomats enough for 
killing ways, 

Nor too agile for subtleties when doubt 
brought rout 

And sticks became stones, and bones 
were brittle things 

When brutal encounters made us heroes 
for an hour 

Or wretches for some weeks when our 
coward’s blood 

Made us run, hop and skip to safer 
human frontiers, 

Dividing one racial pride from every 
other side. 


by Harry Roskolenko 











was where the Jewish secrets were. Only 
a rabbi could touch them. 

“Inside is writing,” Harry said. “You 
couldn’t even understand, It’s not even 
in Jewish. It’s in Hebrew.” 

“Gazlunim—thieves!” From behind, 
the shamos came screeching at them. 
“Don’t touch it! Bandits! Bums!” Seiz- 
ing Harry by the shoulder, he slapped 
him hard in the face, and demanded, 
“To cheder, you go? To learn? What 
kind of Jewish boys are being raised? 
Atheistim!” He shoved the money into 
Harry’s hand. “Gerout! Gerout!” 

Walking back on Taylor Street, they 


talked of the powers of their Gods. “If 
the Jewish God is so strong,” Paulo 
said, “Why do Jews always get beat 
up?” 

“Yah?” Harry said. “What good is 
your wop God? Your old man don’t 
even make enough to eat.” 

“A Jew can never be president,” 
Paulo said. 

“Yah? Did you ever hear of a wop 
being president?” 

“You ain’t got anything in there,” 
Paulo said. “A church is ten times as 
rich, with statues all covered with gold.” 

“That’s where they got your money,” 
Harry said. 

“A church protects you,” Paulo said. 
“You can’t do anything to a Catholic, 
or you get it!” 

Suddenly Harry saw the connection, 
“They got the Black Hand,” he said. 

“Naw!” Paulo wouldn’t give anything 
away. “That’s different.” : 

Harry demanded directly, “Do you 
believe in the church and God and all 
that bushwah?” 

“The old lady takes us to the church,” 
Paulo said. “Sure. Christ is God. I’m a 
Catholic.” 

“Yah. They put you in lace dresses 
like sissies.” 

“You just say that and I'll tell Pas- 
quale you said that and they'll take a 
knife to you and you'll never be a man.” 

It was like paying off one for one 
when they went inside the church. Paulo 
had dared with the shul, so Harry had 
to dare with the church. Besides, going 
inside with Paulo was like a truce when 
you can go into the enemy side. 

The church was very big, with the 
ceiling so high you could hardly see the 
top. The colors were red plush and gold, 
and there was a beautiful big statue of 
a lady holding a baby, and there were 
real hand-painted paintings, Paulo said. 
Then, way up in front, was their Jesus 
hung on a cross. He was as big as a 
real man, and Harry stopped short on 
seeing him, because he was the color of 
real live people, not a statue or dead. 

Instead of the anger he always felt 
about it, and even though he knew none 
of it was the fault of the Jews, Harry 
now felt shame. Coming into their place 
somehow made him feel ashamed, 
sneaky. And everything was so rich. He 
couldn’t look at Paulo. 

Here, too, the whole place was empty. 
Paulo walked away down to a railing, 
in front, and there behind the railing 

(Continued on page 52) 
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My FATHER, Herman Hugo Schary, 
was born in Kurland in 1873. He came 
to America the long way and the hard 
way, across Siberia, into China, to Ja- 
pan, and then to San Francisco. He ar- 
rived in Brooklyn in 1893. 

My mother, Belle Drachler, was born 
in Byalistok in 1875. Her parents, Shai- 
na and Baruch Drachler, filed the po- 
groms in 1891 and had also settled in 
Brooklyn. 

Belle Drachler met Herman Hugo 
Schary in 1894 and they were married 
in 1895. At the time of their betrothal 
my father was gainfully employed dec- 
orating public buildings with flags on 
significant holidays and my mother 
worked in a shirt-waist factory. Pooling 
these curious resources they opened a 


delicatessen store. That enterprise failed. 
Then the Scharys and the Drachlers 
moved to the burgeoning Jewish com- 
munity of Newark, New Jersey. 

Pa went back to decorating but his 
career in this field was terminated when 
he fell off the Newark Courthouse 
while draping it in black at the time of 
President McKinley’s death. My parents 
then opened another delicatessen store 
and restaurant which also failed. Then 
came poor but busy years of selling 
greeting cards, real estate, and milli- 
nery. During this time they raised a 
family of two girls and two boys, the 
youngest of whom was born in 1965. 
That was me. 

Mother was an exceptional cook and 
as a means of keeping the family afleat 
she made kreplach, gefilte fish, borscht, 
chalo, and other delicacies for less gifted 
neighbors. In 1913, Mother was asked 
to cater the wedding supper for the mar- 
riage of Susan Lasser to Peter Stone. 
The affair was so successful other re- 
quests poured in and in 1914 my folks 
bought an old house on fashionable 
High Street and opened the first Schary 
Manor, a kosher catering establishment. 
For the next twelve years Schary Manor 
was the home away from home for 
thousands of celebrants of weddings, 
Bar Mitzvahs, anniversaries, birthdays, 
charity banquets, and other simchas. 

During the years we got to know 
almost the entire membership of the 
Newark Jewish Community and some of 
our best friends were—rabbis. 


When arrangements were being made 
for weddings at Schary Manor we al- 
ways asked, “Who’s the Rabbi?” The 
answer to the question was of some help 
to us because, after our years of ex- 
perience, we could by the answer de- 
termine the kind of ceremony it was to 
be. Each rabbi had his own form of 
service and his own distinctive style. 
They also had individual ideas about 
the length of the ceremony, Rabbi Brod- 
sky’s rituals ran the longest; Rabbi Hoff- 
man of the Oheb Shalom was runner- 
up; and then came Rabbi Julius Silber- 
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feld of B’nai Abraham, followed by 
Rabbi Solomon Foster of B’nai Jeshu- 
run, a Reform congregation. 

We knew all the habits and ways of 
the most popular rabbis, so the arrival 
of young Lewis Browne, an obscure, 
recently ordained member of the rab- 
binate in town, meant we would have to 
go through an orientation program un- 
til we could anticipate his demands. 

There were not only differences be- 
tween all the rabbis, but also an un- 
spoken rivalry which reflected the ri- 
valry between the congregations which, 
in turn, reflected the differences in the 
layers of Jewish life in Newark. 

Rabbi Brodsky, who had been with 
the Anshe Russia Temple since its for- 
mation, was the chief Orthodox rabbi 
and undoubtedly the dean of the New- 
ark rabbinate. He was a handsome 
picture of the traditional Eastern Eur- 
opean rabbi. He was a Russian. He was 
tall and dignified and his long wispy 
white beard hung in splendid display 
almost to his waist. He represented with 
firmness and authority the active Ortho- 
dox Russian-Jewish community of the 
city and most of the weddings or Bar 
Mitzvah or bris milo (circumcision) 
ceremonies celebrated by Russian Jews 
were presided over by Reb Brodsky. 

His wedding services were lengthy 
and ritualistic. A good part of them 
were in Yiddish, most in Hebrew, and 
a small part were in English. He al- 
ways concluded with words, “Now kiss 
your bride and be happy.” My zaida, 
Mother’s father, disliked this rather 
roguish conclusion because he believed 
it was too commonplace for a great 
rabbi like Brodsky. 

Members of synagogues never hesi- 
tate to criticize their rabbis. They point 
out that if Abraham had the privilege 
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of debating a point with God as re- 
ported in the Book of Genesis, then 
they certainly had the right to point out 
to a rabbi anything that displeased 
them. Zaida, therefore, had discussed 
his lack of enthusiasm for Reb Brod- 
sky’s conclusive light-hearted sugges- 
tion, “Now kiss your bride and be 
happy.” 

Reb Brodsky had listened, because he 
had respect for Zaida’s opinions. He 
had stroked his beard, sipped his tea, 
nodded his head, and then ignored 
Zaida’s criticism. 

Israel Lipkin, a famous Lithuanian 
novelist, once wrote, “A rabbi whom 
they don’t want to drive out of town 
isn’t a rabbi, and a rabbi whom they ac- 
tually drive out isn’t a man.” 

So Brodsky had critics, as did and 
do all members of the clergy. He would 
sort out the criticisms and come to his 
own determination. But he remained 
a man and stayed in the pulpit of Anshe 
Russia till the end of his long and active 
life. And he ended all his wedding cer- 
emonies the same way. After a while 
Zaida stopped talking about it, but 
would shake his head dolefully when- 
ever he heard the final words. 

Rabbi Hoffman of the Oheb Shalom 
was another towering figure of a rabbi. 
He was tall and heavier than Rabbi 
Brodsky. He had a black spade beard 
and a deep mellifluous voice that rolled 
out the ancient Hebrew prayers with 
awesome authority. His congregation 
was largely German-Jewish and they had 
a rather snobbish attitude toward the 
Russian-Jews. This was an Old World 
antipathy brought over and maintained 
in the New World. The congregants of 
Oheb Shalom were generally richer and 
did give generously to all charity cam- 
paigns. They observed the holidays in 
the traditional ways, but there was a 
difference. A service in Oheb Shalom 
might have all the same words, but the 
sound of devotion was never as loud or 
as passionate as the sound in the Anshe 
Russia. 

Rabbi Hoffman’s ceremonies exuded 
dignity and a tone of solemnity prob- 
ably brought to bear because of the 
rabbi’s appearance, which was ministe- 
rial rather than patriarchal. My father 
once said, “You feel you could tell a 
good joke to Brodsky, but you would 
never try and tell one to Hoffman.” 

There were critics, too, of Rabbi Hoff- 
man but most of his congregation 
weren't too open concerning their judg- 


ments. They were afraid outsiders wou!d 
repeat their opinions and that it might 
rebound badly to their rabbi, to whom 
they were devoted as the Anshe Rus- 
sians were to their Rabbi Brodsky. 

Rabbi Silberfeld, a comparative new- 
comer at the time, was a younger man 
than Brodsky and Hoffman and he was 
a different and newer type of leader. 
He wore no beard—only a moustache 
which he assumed made him look older. 
He had a gay and merry look in his 
eye. His congregation, B’nai Abraham, 
was an amalgam of Russian-Jews on 
the way out of complete Orthodoxy into 
Conservatism and German-Jews who 
were resisting the drive into Reform 
Judaism but didn’t want the Orthodoxy 
of Anshe Russia since it was so typi- 
cally Russian and rather Old World. 

All of these congregants found a new 
home and a new rabbi in B’nai Abra- 
ham and the congregation prospered. 
Rabbi Silberfeld had a gift with wedding 
ceremonies; where Brodsky’s were long 
and sometimes incomprehensible to the 
less learned Jews, and where Hoffman’s 
were a bit pedantic and solemn, Silber- 
feld brought peace and warmth and 
comprehensibility along with the neces- 
sary degree of religicsity. So he thrived 
and soon earned the title, “The Marry- 
ing Rabbi.” 

In a short time he was out-running 
Brodsky and Hoffman. And his congre- 
gation was outstripping the others in 
acquiring new members. Silberfeld 
brought energy to his duties, along with 
a faster tempo more attuned to the 
times and his backers. 

But he also had his critics, among 
them Zaida, who couldn’t understand a 
rabbi who didn’t wear a beard. In addi- 
tion Zaida believed Silberfeld was mak- 
ing religion too easy. “It’s not easy to 
be a Jew,” argued Zaida. “It’s hard. 
And if you make it too easy, you won't 
be a good Jew.” 

Our family shifted membership to 
B’nai Abraham but Zaida didn’t. He 
stayed with the Anshe Russia and while 
he professed to believe that Mother pre- 
ferred the new temple because the 
women sat with the men in the more 
miodern fashion, I think he actually be- 
lieved that Ma and Pa were becoming 
lazy in their religious devotions, He 
said it didn’t make any difference where 
I went to schul. He had long renounced 
the chance of my becoming a talmeed— 
a scholar. 

(Continued on page 57) 





THE BIBLE IN NEW PERSPECTIVE 


Israel archeologists scrutinizing new finds at 
Rosh ha-Ayin before the bulldozers move in for 


necessary modern constructions. 


T ue WORLD OF THE BIBLE is in the 
process of unfolding through the spec- 
tacular results of archeology. Yet in 
spite of the rich discoveries made in 
Bible Lands during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, many questions re- 
main unanswered in Biblical history. 
Indeed whole chapters of major import 
are yet to be written. 

The most conspicuous disideratum in 
the standard histories of ancient Israel 
is the failure to reckon adequately with 
Biblical Palestine as a Mediterranean 
country. Half a century ago, a great 
archeologist, R. A. S. Macalister, tried 
to point out the importance of the 
Philistines who migrated to Palestine 
from the Aegean, but his views did not 
take hold because of the consensus of 
opinion that Hebrew Palestine main- 
tained land but not sea connections. 
How untenable the consensus of opin- 
ion is, is evident from the name “Pales- 
tine,” meaning “Philistia” or the land 
of the Philistines. The tenth chapter of 
Genesis enumerates the Aegean peoples 
such as the Ionian Greeks, at the top of 
the list of the populations of the Bible 
World. Biblical tradition attributes navi- 
gation to the tribes of Dan, Asher, and 
Zebulun in very early times (Genesis 
49:13; Judges 5:17). Solomon’s mer- 
chant marine should be familiar to 
every school child. And yet when the 
history of Israel is delineated in the 
standard books, the naval factors tend 
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to be grossly underestimated. 

Time takes care of many problems, 
including this one. Modern Israel has 
once more become a Mediterranean 
country, with her sons sailing westward 
to the ends of the earth. The loss of 
much inland territory and the possession 
of the entire coast from the Gaza Strip 
to the Lebanese border have made Is- 
raeli archeologists more sea-conscious 
than ever, 

During the summer of 1961, I sur- 
veyed the mounds of Israel that mark 
the sites of early Biblical settlements 
along or near the coast. Changes had 
taken place since the War of Indepen- 
dence. More often than not, small forti- 
fications had been built on the mounds 
by the British, Jews, or Arabs. In some 
cases, dirt roads have been built and 
are being maintained up to the summits, 
to facilitate local defense by the nearby 
kibbutz in case of attack. On most 
mounds I found one or more modern 
trenches that incidentally give an idea 
of the stratification to the depth that 
they are dug. Some of the trenches are 
military; most, however, have been 
made by Israel’s amateur excavators. 

Archeology is a major concern in 
Israel. The professionals are first-rate. 
But the land is full of amateurs, includ- 
ing school children, who are so inter- 
ested in the past of their land, that they 
conduct illicit excavations of their own. 
As far as I could discover, the amateurs 
(unlike those in other Near East lands) 
are not usually interested in enriching 
themselves through selling what they 
find. To the contrary, what they un- 
earth tends to find its way into their 
local museum rather than into the hands 
of dealers. However, the amateurs are 
untrained and are destroying much 
historic evidence through their well- 
meaning activity. The dedicated and 
competent Department of Antiquities 
does not have sufficient personnel to 
stop the numerous amateurs. In addi- 
tion to its regular duties, the Depart- 
ment is overworked because of the 
many chance - discoveries reported by 
contractors who are busily building all 
over the country. Nor can the Army 
be expected to neglect its serious mili- 
tary mission in order to apprehend the 
host of clandestine excavators. 

The ancient mounds themselves are 
generally protected by law from being 
built upon. They have been set aside 
as “archeological reservations.” None- 


theless, time is taking its toll on all of 
the mounds, especially those on the 
coast. The sea has been encroaching on 
the shore so that all of the ancient port 
settlements are now partly under water. 
The observant visitor to any of these 
sites, is struck by the fact that under 
the waves breaking gently along the 
shore, he can see the walls of ancient 
structures. Regardless of where one 
turns—whether at Dor, Jaffa, or Asca- 
lon—the same tale is repeated. The 
process goes on relentlessly with inevit- 
able destruction. At the same time, un- 
derwater archeology—now in its in- 
fancy—is destined to grow from its 
present small beginnings to major pro- 
portions. 

Some of the large and historically 
important mounds are set back safely 
from the coast, e.g., Tell El-Fukhar just 
behind the modern city of Acre, and 
Ashdod in the Philistine plain. 

None of the great Philistine cities has 
been excavated so far. Tell El-Ajjul, an 
important site excavated by Sir Flinders 
Petrie, is not “Ancient Gaza,” as it is 
called in his reports. Nor is the mound 
recently renamed “Tell Gath,” the an- 
cient Philistine city of Gath. At Ashdod, 
I found Mycenaean potsherds on the 
surface attesting Aegean connections. 
Along the beach at Ascalon, the ancient 
city is crumbling. Ceramics and other 
relics are washed clear and loose after 
each winter rain. As each year goes by, 
less of ancient Ascalon remains. Few 
sites, if any, in Israel, are more prom- 


Roman masonry and pillars still awaiting restora- 
tion at Cesarea, the capital of Palestine under 
the Cesars. 


In restoring Cesarea, heavy modern equipment 
is employed as well as delicate archeological 
work by hand. 
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ising than the Philistine cities of Ashdod 
and Ascalon. 

Perhaps the reader is wondering why 
Philistines should be of interest to the 
descendants and spiritual heirs of the 
ancient Hebrews. The reason will be 
apparent if we recall that the Philistines 
dominated the Israelites for the period 
of the Judges down to the time of David. 
The books of Judges and Samuel por- 
tray the Philistines as technologically 
superior to the Hebrews. Through 
monopolizing the art of metallurgy, the 
Philistines kept themselves well armed. 
At the same time they prevented the 
Hebrews from functioning as smiths, 
and thereby kept them disarmed (I 
Samuel 13:19-22). The Bible also gives 
some indication of the artistic compe- 
tence of the Philistines in representing 
them as placating our offended God by 
offering as expiatory gifts five golden 
mice: creations of the goldsmith (I 
Samuel 6:4, 11, 18). 

Before fulfilling his historic mission, 
David served his apprenticeship under 
Achish, the Philistine king of Gath. 
Only after long exposure to Philistine 
methods, was David ready to return to 
his people and liberate them from their 
Philistine oppressors. The emergence of 
the monarchy under David was the 
Hebrew response to the Philistine stim- 
ulus. It was the mastery of Philistine 
culture that enabled the Hebrews to 
shake off foreign domination and found 
a commonwealth within which the great 
prophets of the future would some day 
arise. 

The Bible repeatedly tells us that the 
Philistines came from Caphtor which 
most scholars equate with Crete. The 
Bible moreover refers to the Philistines 
as “Cretans” in passages like Zepha- 
niah 2:4-6. In the south central part of 
Crete, known as the Messara, is the 
great Minoan palace city of Phaistos. 
The famous inscribed Phaistos Disk of 
the mid-second millennium B.c. repeat- 
edly portrays in profile a man’s head 
with the Philistine headdress. Near 
Phaistos is a smaller Minoan palace-site 
called Hagia Triada, where over 150 
tablets were found inscribed in the 
Minoan syllabary. The personal names 
include Ki-re-ta and Ki-re-ta-na, which 
look much like “Crete” and “Cretan”; 
Da-gu-na which reminds us of “Dagon,” 
god of the Philistines; Pa-de, which re- 
sembles “Padi,” a name later borne by 
a king of Philistine Ekron; and Da-we- 
da, which recalls “David.” Hagia Triada 
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is thus reminiscent of the mixture of 
Minoan and Semitic names that we find 
in the Biblical account of Philistine- 
Hebrew relations. 

After exploring the Israeli ports in my 
quest for connections with the Aegean, I 
turned to the Messara in quest of the 
Cretan ports that linked Phaistos and 
Hagia Triada with the Levantine coast 
including Philistia. There are two such 
ports. The smaller one is Matala, a 
charming hamlet with a little natural 
harbor; a few years ago it was virtually 
unknown; now the tourists are begin- 
ning to discover it and like se many 
other beauty spots, it may soon be 
ruined by them. The larger port is 
called Komo. It lies along a gently slop- 
ing beach. Some of its ancient structures 
are visible under water. Sherds on the 
surface of the mound show that it was 
occupied in Minoan and Mycenaean 
times. If any site holds promise to link 
the Messara with the Semitic coast— 
including Philistia—it is Komo. 

My guide to Komo was a Greek peas- 
ant from the nearby village of Pitsidhia. 
He insisted on taking me to Komo by a 
round-about way that necessitated climb- 
ing down a hazardous slope on a windy 
day. Finally he explained, when we 
reached the foot of the mound, that the 
terrain between the village and the 
ancient site was mined by the Germans 
during the Second World War, and 
that the mine field had never been 
cleared. His father had been killed try- 
ing to remove one of the mines in order 
to sell the metal parts. (Poverty has 
caused many a villager to lose his life 
in this way!) My guide warned me to 
be careful on the mound and in no case 
stray off the mound toward the village. 
I examined and gathered potsherds 
from the surface of the entire mound 
without mishap, but the mine field will 
have to be cleared by military special- 
ists before excavations can be under- 
taken. 

The archeology of the East Mediter- 
ranean is of special significance because 
of the light that it alone can throw on 
the two East Mediterranean fountain- 
heads of our Western culture, to wit, 
Israel and Greece. Moreover, it is inter- 
esting to reconstruct the cultural inter- 
connections between the early forerun- 
ners of classical Israel and Greece. In 
Israel there is no more promising area 
that the Philistine cities; and in Greece, 
no district is more challenging than the 
cities and ports of the Messara. 
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THE ALCHEMIST: a parable 


Once UPON A TIME there lived a chemist 
who succeeded in changing metals and sub- 
stances. In his laboratory he was able to create 
the most dazzling and fascinating products. He 
was able to transmute gold and silver, carbon 
and copper, aluminum and uranium, and even 
the very air itself into the most marvelous shapes 
ond properties. 

But his foremost ambition was to make a piece 
of clay shine like a diamond. He experimented 
with clay from all parts of the world. With heat 
and with pressure and with radioactivity he 
worked on these clays and he spent his whole 
life in the search for the one clay which would 
respond to his metallurgical miracles. 

In this intense search he neglected his wife 
and children; he was unmindful of friends and 
neighbors, he cared nought for any of his fellow- 
men. The only thing that mattered was finding 
the proper clay. Now, there was a clay which 
had the exact qualities which he was seeking, 
but it was foolish to roam the world wide to 
find it for it existed in only one locale and very 
close by. For this clay was he himself, like all 
men, and this clay could have been made to 
shine like a diamond if only he had turned his 
attention to it. 

Morai: Ennobling one’s self is the only process 
known of trensmuting clay into a precious stone. 
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HE SHALL LIVE A MAN FORBID 


Graymalkin’s Hecate spurns the toad, 
The eye of newt, the pilot’s thumb; 
Her cobwebbed cauldron, out-of-mode, 
Is left to moulder and corrode. 


Still, poison bubbles, and the chant 
Is even now being done and done: 


“Beware the black man; eyes aslant; 

The Stygian-bound non-Protestant! 

Behold—the clause, good citizen, 

When signed, protects your club, your 
home.” 


Hecate has filled the pen 
With venom bled from gentlemen. 


by HARRIET STOLOROW 
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“My country is the world; my countrymen are mankind.”"—W. L. Garrison 


American 
Judaism 
looks at 


OTHER LANDS 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


P normesveva is, since Malachi’s days, 
a loser’s game; our sages of old as 
well as our own experience confirm this 
contention. So many factors contribute 
to the determination of every single 
event that the foretelling of even the 
simplest-seeming human occurrence is 
full of dangers, uncertainties, arbitrari- 
ness, wishful or masochistic thinking. 
No IBM computer has as yet been de- 
vised to overcome this curtailment. And, 
so long as we continue to affirm the 
essential freedom of human behavior, 
we automatically resign the possibility 
of any truly rational forecasting of the 
future. 

The outbreaks of violence in South 
Africa have encouraged a great deal 
of sympathetic speculation as to the 
future of that apartheid-afflicted land. 
To Jews the world over, the fate of the 
Jewish community in South Africa—its 
past, present, and future—has become a 
focus of attention. What part does the 
Jewish minority play in the rapidly un- 
folding drama of racial conflicts? Are 
there any specifically Jewish issues in- 
volved there? What about the Jewish 
tomorrow on the subcontinent between 
the cool Atlantic and the caressing In- 
dian Ocean? Any claim to a definite 
knowledge of the coming shape of affairs 
would only betray pretentious ignorance 
or worse. But the main forces at play 
are clear enough to allow a tentative 
consideration of possibilities. 
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FOR THE 


JEWS 


OF 


SOUTH AFRICA? 


At first, the present. In a society of 
10 million Negroes, 112 million Mulat- 
tees, 4% million Asiatics (on the non- 
white side), and 112 million Afrikaan- 
speaking and just a little less English- 
speaking whites, the Jewish population 
figures little over 100,000 persons. A 
tiny figure by American standards, in 
the African context of subtly balanced 
minority patchworks Jews nevertheless 
represent a significant segment: in politi- 
cal and economic importance as well 
as socially and culturally speaking. In 
Johannesburg and Capetown they 
amount to 10 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants—the remaining part is scattered 
throughout the vast country. They are 
prosperous, completely emancipated, 
well educated. Anti-Semitism, at this 
moment, is almost nowhere manifest. 
The synagogue flourishes—the Orthodox 
majority as well as a buoyant Progres- 
sive minority—and Zionism is a rally- 
ing point of Jewish life and feeling. 
With regard to the one basic reality of 
South Africa (the racial iniquity which 
subjects four-fifths of the population to 
a literally Nazi torment of oppression) 
Jewry behaves as does the rest of the 
white population. With a mere handful 
of exceptions, it is believed both expedi- 
ent and ethical to “keep the black man 
down.” There may be variations as to 


how this is best achieved: whether along 
Dr. Verwoerd’s extremist pattern or Sir 
De Villiers Graaf’s apparently milder 
blueprint. But the doctrine of racial 
inequality and separateness is upheld by 
white Jew and Gentile alike. The com- 
munity‘s official organs, the Board of 
Deputies and the press, proclaim a poli- 
tical neutrality which in fact spells out 
full connivance. Apart from one or two 
rabbis—fiercely opposed by their col- 
leagues as well as the laity—the religious 
leadership is silent on the issue: a record 
that outdoes even the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches in its feeble- 
ness. South African Jewry regards itself 

and is regarded by white and black 
Gentiles alike—as an integral part of 
white South Africa, sharing the privilege 
as well as the moral stigma implicit in 
this status. 

Whatever deductions one reaches re- 
garding the future must be made in the 
light of these elementary realities: that 
the white minority oppresses a vast black 
majority; and that the Jewish commu- 
nity is in every way part of the white 
section. The tomorrow of the Jew in 
South Africa is closely intertwined with 


New Hebrew School in Capetown 


the future of the white population in 
South Africa. 

The main alternatives seem to be the 
following: 

Perhaps it is possible to perpetuate 
the status quo indefinitely, literally till 
doomsday. The official policy of the 
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Union of South Africa is predicated on 
this conviction. Maybe, with sufficient 
physical force available, a small minor- 
ity can manage to hold a huge multi- 
tude enslaved till the end of time. The 
horrible efficiency of much modern 
military equipment seems to lend some 
weight to this supposition. After all, 
what can ten thousand irate, but un- 
armed Negroes avail against the well- 
spaced machine gun towers that have 
long ago been erected around the Negro 
locations, not unlike the Belsen and 
Oswiecim lookouts above the barbed 
wire fence? . . . On this supposition, the 
white will continue to reign over the 
black—and the Jew will remain part 
of the white herrenvolk. The question 
is, How long? How long will it be 
before the intrinsic disruptiveness of 
racialism begins to weed out the less 
desirable strands from within the light- 
skinned fold? 

Anti-Semitism, while latent today, is 
no stranger to South Africa. The Eng- 
lish-speaking have practiced social and 
business discrimination against Jews 


until their displacement from power in 
1948. The Afrikaners, for their part, 
were professed allies of Hitler during 
the war: present cabinet ministers (Dr. 
Verwoerd and Eric Loeuw above all) 
preached anti-Semitism in Parliament 


during the war, and their black-shirted 
supporters committed acts of violence 
against Jews in city and countryside 
alike. It is true that when in 1948, the 
Nationalists swept into power, they em- 
barked on a policy of unifying the total 
white minority in crushing black aspira- 
tions for a human standard and style of 
living. They tried and still try to obliter- 
ate intrawhite distinctions in fear of the 
“black menace.” But were that “men- 
ace” to abate for a single moment, 
inevitably the stresses and suspicions 
within the white group would reemerge. 
Afrikaner nationalism knows only tem- 
porary alliances, not long-term harmony 
between equals, even among the whites. 
Smoldering—and occasionally erupting 
—is the volcano of hate against Eng- 
lishman and Jew alike. It is a reason- 
able conclusion that if the Afrikaner 
overlords could attain even a semblance 
of security in their stranglehold on the 
black, they would follow out the essen- 
tial logic of their position by instituting 
discriminatory measures against all other 
—yes, white—minorities. Most vulner- 
able of all: the Jews. 

There are ceriain indications that 
economic pressures might bring about 
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a transformation of South Africa from 
tyranny to democracy. Much to the sur- 
prise of its engineers, apartheid is not a 
paying proposition. Not only does it 
not promote the wealth of the country, 
it positively stifles its material expan- 
sion. Cheap labor means _ inefficient 
labor and a tiny internal market. Na- 
tionalists are being taught that their 
vicious ideology flouts not only world 
opinion and universal morality but their 
own riches, too. Big business leaders, 
motivated more by profits than by the 
prophets, are coming to the conviction 
that segregation and subjugation are 
economically suicidal. It is they who 
press the government to revise its poli- 
cies. If they succeed—and heaven only 
knows whether greed or fanaticism is 
the mightier force in the racist mind— 
there is hope that South Africa becomes 
a true democracy, enjoyed and ruled by 
all its people, black and white, Jews and 
Gentile alike. Yet little indication is 
forthcoming as to the likelihood that 
the Nats will modify their theory in any 
but the most trifling, superficial ways. 
To yield in time for the sake of long- 
term goals demands wisdom; Verwoerd’s 
clique has shown little of that quality 
hitherto. And the only peaceful and 
humane solution to the tragic impasse 
lies in that, and none but that, direction. 

All too sadly manifest is the alter- 
native that is likeliest to see actualiza- 
tion. The white settler’s hold on their 
privileges and powers is rigid: the bit- 
terness, organization, and tactical skill 
of the Negro growing apace. The whole 
African continent is racing towards 
freedom and self-determination. World 
opinion, both East and West, is sub- 
stantially on the side of the oppressed. 
It can only be a matter of a very few 
years—maybe a decade, no longer— 
that the people of South Africa will 
come into their own rightful estate. The 
majority will attain their just domin- 
ance: and if it happens by violent 
means, and results in the ousting of the 
white from not merely their undue 
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A confirmation ceremony in Port Elizabeth 


prerog.iivcs but of citizenship, too, the 
responsibility will belong wholly to the 
white. Today, the African leadership is 
heroically moderate; it is not communist 
inspired, nor is it anti-white. If ever it 
were to accept aid from the Reds, it 
would be only if the Western democra- 
cies finally failed to help them attain 
human dignity. If they became anti- 
white, it would be the outcome of the 
almost total absence of a consistent 
stand by whites against racism. But if 
the tensions are fatally exacerbated and 
the conflict ensues, it will—with historic 
as well as divine justice—mean the 
eclipse of the white man in South Africa. 
South African Jewry, having chosen the 
white man’s estate, despite the lessons 
of history, of Jewish ethics, of the clear 
warning of the present, will inevitably 
share that fate. In view of such a pos- 
sibility, we may be well advised to get 
ready American Jewry’s splendid hos- 
pitality for the reception of a new wave 
of refugees. This time, however, it will 
not be a Hitler’s madness, but South 
African Jewry’s own shortsightedness 
and moral betrayal which will bring the 
survivors to shores of liberty and hu- 
maneness: values that they have con- 
nived to deny to others in Africa. 
Maybe, maybe there is still another 
eventuality. As long as we believe in the 
innate divine goodness, freedom, and 
responsibility of Man, we must hope 
that South African Jewry—belatedly 
but surely—will wake up to the truth 
of their predicament. They might recog- 
nize the dreadful trend that is sweeping 
their land towards disaster, and face up 
to the moral dangers as well as moral 
opportunities of their own position. And 
then—who knows—they might speak 
up for the true values of Israel, ear- 
nestly and united before God and man 
alike. Maybe their stand could tilt the 
equilibrium towards hope in South 
Africa. Their example might help per- 
suade the rest of white South Africans 
of what is right and necessary. They 
could be truly a “Light unto the Na- 
tions.” And if their warnings be left 
unheeded, they could and should take 
their place on the side of those who 
struggle for a free and non-racist South 
Africa: on the side of the colored ma- 
jority. This might cost them their imme- 
diate comforts and ease, indeed. But it 
would earn them not merely the shin- 
ing medal of a clear and honorable 
conscience, but a respected and lead- 
ing place in the free Africa of tomorrow. 
Which will it be? 
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Left: Part of the exhibit of paintings by artists from new member countries of the United 
Nations was a feature of the week-long festival of the arts at Temple Emanu-El in Yonkers, 


New York, during October. Right: A scene from Lessing's “Nathan the Wise” 


as part of the festival. 
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English at New York University. Mr. 
Boroff’s first book “Campus U.S.A.”, in- 
cluding 10 portraits of American col- 
leges, was published recently by Harper. 
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Tue PEOPLE who stayed away from 
The Wall in droves (“It’s too depres- 
sing”) will be rushing to see Milk & 
Honey, Broadway's first musical about 
Israel. In other words, it’s a hit, a smash 
box-office! Eddie Fisher, our apostle to 
the gentiles, has already recorded 
“Shalom,” a winsome song from the 
show, which no doubt will also be a hit. 
And the upshot of all this prosperity is 
that, between theater parties and the ex- 
pense account aristocracy, tickets will 
be almost impossible to obtain. 

Milk & Honey is a good piece of 
merchandise, and I say this with a full 
measure of respect for the canny crafts- 
manship that goes into a hit musical. 
If it is no better than most musicals, its 
vulgarity no less strident, neither is it 
worse. 

The story, as in so many musicals, 
is expendable. It concerns a middle-aged 
man (Robert Weede)—Ezio Pinza with 
a paunch—who while in Israel falls in 
love with a youngish widow (Mimi Ben- 
zell). Providing a comic counterpoint to 
this romance is the indestructible Molly 
Picon, ~> an aging but undaunted widow 
—a kind of self-appointed cruise direc- 
tor for a bevy of manless women on 
the prowl. There is great fun when 
Molly says leeringly, “Our main pur- 
pose is to form a bridge between the 
two cultures—male and female.” And 


disarmingly Jewish is her definition of 
love: “When you wake up in the middle 
of the night, and there’s someone to 
give you a glass of water.” And she 
stops the show with her song, “Hymie, 
Be a Sport,” in which she implores her 
deceased husband not to spook up her 
second chance at romance. The widows 
she has in tow are rather cruel carica- 
tures, but they too ring a bell when they 
say, “Wait till I tell the Hadassah 
ladies!” 

Though its book is the usual pot- 
pourri of misunderstandings and corn- 
ball humor, Milk & Honey comes 
tinglingly alive in its dance numbers. 
Exuberant, high-spirited, they capture 
as nothing else in the show does, the 
Vitality and excitement of the young 
country. The impression of youthful 
verve and drive is heightened by the 
handsomest aggregation of young danc- 
ers I have ever seen on Broadway. The 
men are magnificently-muscled, full of 
masculine swagger, and look utterly 
authentic in work scenes, while the girls 
are sexy-sturdy in the shortest shorts 
this side of Fire Island. And how they 
dance! The Horrah never looked better. 
And when a young woman confesses 
that she feels terror living in the Negev, 
one is tempted to cry out, Impossible! 

To be sure, this is a picture postcard 
Israel. (It will be great for the tourist 
trade.) There are no anxieties, no dis- 
contents, And there is something for 
everybody, including those who think 
that American Jews should stay here. 
(The hero’s daughter and son-in-law de- 
cide to return to the States.) But it’s 
churlish to demand high art when what 
we have is a very agreeable musical 
which will give your spirits a lift and 
renew your sense of kinship with what 
is after all an amazing little country. 
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To go from Milk & Honey to Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg is to move from 
sunlight to shadow. Produced by Stan- 
ley Kramer, this movie is an astonish- 
ingly fearless reminder of events we can 
forget only at our own peril. At a time 
when we are busy cossetting the Ger- 
mans, it deals with the Nuremberg trial 
of German judges who in the Nazi era 
perverted justice. 

The treatment is remarkably mature. 
The defense attorney of the Nazi jurists, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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DRAMA AND DECISION MARK UAHC 46th BIENNIAL IN WASHINGTON 


Two hundred and fifty leaders of Reform Judaism gathered in the Rose 
Garden of the White House at noon on Monday, November 13, where Rabbi 
Eisendrath presented a 200-year-old sacred Torah to the nation’s Chief 
Executive. The Torah was brought to this country 100 years ago by Rabbi 
Isaac Mayer Wise, founder of American Reform Judaism. Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg (named a Union Trustee later at the Biennial) participated. 

Rabbi Eisendrath, in his remarks, said: “This parchment contains only 
words, sacred words for which men have sacrificed their lives. . . .” 

The President responded: “I have never felt that we should attempt to 
use the great impulse towards God and religion, which all people feel, as 
an element in the cold war struggle. Rather, it is not an arm, but the essence 
of the issue — not in the organization of the economy so much —as the 
supremacy of the moral law and therefore the right of the individual, his 
right, to be protected by the state and not be at the mercy of the state.” 

Others taking part in the ceremony included Judge Emil N. Baar, chair- 
man of the UAHC Board of Trustees; Rabbi Albert Goldman, spiritual leader 
of I. M. Wise Temple, Cincinnati; and Melvin Dunkelman, president of the 
Cincinnati congregation in whose Ark the Torah had been housed. 





Onxz OF THE MOST historic and dramatic Biennial Assemblies 
ever held by the Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
since the first such gathering in 1873, took place in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the Sheraton Park Hotel, from November 11-16. 

The 46th General Assembly of the UAHC, attended by 
more than 3,500 lay leaders, rabbis, and official visitors, 
was characterized by clear, affirmative decisions, reflective 





Delegates Pass Strong Reso- 
lutions Against Extremists 


Delegates at the 46th Gen- 
eral Assembly passed reso- 
lutions on Wednesday, No- 
vember 15, condemning right- 
wing groups, such as the 
John Birch Society, as oper- 
ating under the “guise of an- 
ti-Communism” while seek- 
ing to weaken America by 
stirring “division and hyste- 
ria.” The resolution on ex- 
tremist groups called for “ex- 
posure, counter-propaganda, 
vigilance, and the implementa- 
tion of democratic freedom 
in every area of life,” as 
the “best defense” against 
extreme right-wing groups. 
“This applies with equal va- 

(Cont. on page 24, col. 2) 


WINTER, 1961 


Overwhelming Vote Reaffirms 
Action Center in Washington 


The major issue before the 
Convention was the question 
of the Emily R. and Kivie 
Kaplan Religious Action Cen- 
ter. Delegates at a Plenary 
Session in the Ballroom of 
the Sheraton Park Hotel on 
Tuesday, November 14, voted 
overwhelmingly to approve a 
resolution reaffirming estab- 
lishment of the Center. The 
resolution was presented by 
Representative Abraham _ J. 
Multer of Brooklyn, New 
York, chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 

He called for the creation 
of the Center to implement 
the ethical principles of Re- 

(Cont. on page 24, col. 2) 


=“ discussions, and thoughtful 
Religion Must Speak Out 
Goldberg Asserts at Banquet 


Delegates at the gala ban- 
quet session of the UAHC 
General Assembly in Wash- 
ington heard Secretary of La- 
bor Arthur Goldberg declare 
on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 15, that organized re- 
ligion should make itself heard 
in favor of, as well as in oppo- 
sition to, matters of public 
policy. He urged more and not 
less speaking out by religious 
groups. “The obligation to 
speak out carries with it also,” 
he said, “the obligation to 
speak in favor as well as 
against.” He told the gather- 
ing that “social action for the 
churches and synagogues is 
necessary for society 
when Communism comes, re- 
ligion goes.” Secretary Gold- 
berg read a message from 
President Kennedy at the ban- 
quet, stating that the Torah 
he had received at the White 
House from Rabbi Eisendrath 
“reminds me that a demo- 
cratic society is by its nature 
an ethical one or its freedoms 
become fictitious. 

“It reminds us as well that 


(Cont. on page 24, col. 4) 





When David Dubinsky, head 
of the ILGWU, went to dinner 
at the White House last week, 
one of the ushers greeted him: 
“How nice to have a labor 
leader coming here again.” 

. . President Kennedy men- 
tioned to Dubinsky the photo 
showing JFK accepting a To- 
rah. Dubinsky asked: ““Why 
didn’t you wear a hat?” The 
President replied: “Because 


I’m Reform.”’— LEONARD LYONS 
N. Y. Post, Nov. 20 











statements on issues ranging 
from the specific to the uni- 
versal, from matters of syna- 
gogue financing to profound 
questions of theology to the 
preservation of world peace. 

Delegates representing 630 
Reform Jewish congregations 
from the United States, Can- 
ada, Panama, and the West 
Indies took part in this largest 
Jewish gathering in the West- 
ern hemisphere to consider 
the theme “Judaism and De- 
mocracy.” 

Here, in brief, is what they 
did: 
e They approved, by an 
overwhelming vote, a resolu- 
tion reaffirming the establish- 
ment in the nation’s capital 
of the Emily R. and Kivie 
Kaplan Religious Action Cen- 
ter in Washington, D.C. 
e They presented the nation’s 
Chief Executive with a 200- 
year-old sacred Torah 
brought to the United States a 
century ago by Rabbi Isaac 
Mayer Wise, founder of Re- 
form Judaism, and _ heard 
President Kennedy assert that 
the real issue of today is 
whether moral law shall pre- 
vail in the world. 
e@ They heard Rabbi Maurice 
N. Ejisendrath, president of 
the UAHC, in his keynoting 
“State of the Union” address 
before an audience of 3,500 
in Constitution Hall, warn 
against urging government 
funds for sectarian schools, 
and call upon the world’s 
great religions to unite as a 
peace force against the “Com- 
munist empire” who “have 
by their recent resumption of 
nuclear testing in the atmos- 


(Cont. on page 24, col. 1) 
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A CONFERENCE CALENDAR: AROUND THE CLOCK WITH DELEGATES | 


4:45 P.M.: UAHC exhibits open in Exhibition Hall, stressing work of departments 
and’affiliates, among them (left to right): 
of Temple Emgnv-El in Yonkers, N.Y., 


Saturday 
November 
1] 





4:30 P.M.: Delegates throng the Sheratan Park to regis- 
ter for a week of stimulating and challenging sessions. 
More than 3,500 lay leaders, rabbis, and visitors attended. 
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9:45 A.M.: Delegates participate 
right) library and museum 





Sunday 
November 
12 


Others covered ritual, education, 
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Monday 
November 
13 
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12:00 Noon: Leaders ot the Retorm Jewish movement 
assemble in the Rose Garden of the White House as 


Rabbi Eisendrath presents a 200-year-old Torah to Presi 
dent Kennedy 
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Tuesday 
November -_ : 


9:45 A.M.: Workshop on “Conduct of Government, *with Rabbi center. Some 1200 took 
14 Martin E. Katzenstein, St. Louis; Stanley J. Winkelman, Detroit; 2:00 P.M.: Rabbi Solomon part in voting after hear- ri 
Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut, Toronto; and former Kennedy aide 8B. Freehof addresses Plenary ing rabbis and laymen 
speak on both sides. Ss 


James M. Landis 


2:30 P.M.: Dr. Amrom H. Katz (left), scientist and arms expert, and 


Dr. Ernest.Lefever of the National Council of Churches, address a work 
The 


shop session concerned with Morality of Peaceful Coexistence 





Wednesday 
November 
15 
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SHERATON PARK 





in workshops on (left) public relations, (center) finance 
and youth 


Rabbi Eisendrath’ said, 
works for which men have sacrified their lives 
Kennedy stressed 












on Religious Action Center. 





a combined book display, scale model 
social action, and a Judaica shop. 





8:15 P.M.: 3,500 throng Constitution Hall for a wor- 
ship service and to hear UAHC President Rabbi Maurice 
N. Eisendrath deliver ‘State of Our Union” address. 
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President 


“This parchment contains 


“suprematy’ of ‘‘moral law.” 
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of Isaac M. Wise, who 
brouvaht Torah to U.S 
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4:50 P.M.: Delegates vote 
‘Yes,’ 12 to 1, in favor of 
resolution on new center, 
minus restricting amend- 
ments, following hours of 
* debate centering around 
question of ‘‘Watchdog”’ 
Advisory Board demanded 
by opposition to pass on 
activities of Washington 


t 





Dr. Mordecai Johnson (left), President Emeritus of Howard University 
speaks at a workshop on ‘The Racial Revolution’ while Rabbi Morris 
N. Kertzer (right) addresses another on ‘‘Interreligious Cooperation 
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8:15 P.M.: 


a lively symposium 

















7:00 P.M.: Banquet 
a g [right 
necess fo society 
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session, 


brings Biennial to memorable close. 


tells gathering 


and reads a 


ALL DAY: A Sabbath kallah—group study session- 
of Faith In Times of Crises 
the theme as reflected in Jewish literature through the ages 





Ely 
dealing with 
sponsibility in Our Democracy 


occupies delegates. They 


on 





5:30 P.M.: A reception and byffet dinner 
are tendered by the host community at the 
Washington Hebrew Congregation. 


5:00 P.M.: Rabbis Sanford 


Sources 


R E. Saperstein, Alan Green, 
discussed P 


and Chaim Essrog conduct 
a Havdolo Service. 
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Secretary of Labor Arthur 
social action for churches and synagogues is 


message from President Kennedy that “religion 





10:00 P.M.: Back trom Constitution Hall, the delegates enjoy 
a reception in the Ballroom of the Sheraton Park set up 
for them by ‘the Washington Committee on Arrangements. 


nsky, former Supreme Court Chief Justice 





FTS; 


faatelia-tel 
the joint UAHC-NFTS session 


Warren stresses separation of 
church and state in talk 








David Levitt, Rabbi Eisendrath, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, and UAHC 
Chairman Judge Emil N. Baar. 
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8:15 P.M.: New play by Millard Lampell, Jacob and the Angel, starring Pat Hingle 
with all-Broadway cast directed by Tad Danielewski, stirs delegates. (Right): Temple 


Sinai Choir leads worship service 


must... 
to right 
Chairman 


illuminate and fortify 


Judge Baar 


toastmaster 
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our moral purposes. Other participa 
Louis Broido, UAHC Vice- 
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Program Chairman Dayid Levitt; 
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Eisendrath; and HUC-JIR President Dr. 


bringing evening to inspiring close 
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Drama and Decision 
(Cont. from page 21, col. 4) 
phere declared war on the 

human race.” 

e They took part in seven- 
teen workshops probing the 
application of Judaism to the 
programs of congregations, 
family living, the morality of 
peaceful coexistence among 
nations, the conduct of gov- 
ernment, the revolution in in- 
dustrial relations, and inter- 
religious cooperation. 

e They heard a strong speech 
in favor of strengthening the 
social action programs of Re- 
form Judaism from Arthur 
Goldberg, United States Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

e They heard a message of 
greeting from President Ken- 
nedy. 

e They heard inspiring ad- 
dresses by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren of the Supreme 
Court; Maurice Samuel; Rab- 
bi Eli Pilchik; Rabbi Nelson 
Glueck, president of the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion; Joseph 
Rauh, Jr., past president of 
Americans for Democratic 
Action; the Rev. Virgil Low- 
der; Rabbi Morris Kertzer; 
Msgr. Francis Lally; Victor 
Reuther of the AFL-CIO; Dr. 
Ethel Alpenfels of New York 
University; and many others. 
@ They passed _ resolutions 
censuring groups of the ex- 
treme right and left for weak- 
ening America; demanding 
an investigation into reports 
concerning discrimination 
against Jews in the U.S.S.R.; 
opposing governmental aid to 
parochial schools; barring re- 
ligious practices from educa- 
tional institutions; calling for 
more effective legislation on 
civil rights; urging support for 
the newly developed program 
of Liberal Judaism in Israel; 
and urging improvement of 
conditions for migratory farm 
workers. 

e They saw a new play by 


Millard Lampell (playwright 
of The Wall) with a cast 
starring Pat Hingle, directed 
by Tad Danielewski. 

e They browsed among ex- 
citing displays of exhibits on 
all aspects of synagogue life 
and the programs of Reform 
Jewish institutions. 

e They called for an out- 
pouring of funds to support 
the programs of Reform 
Judaism through the Com- 
bined Campaign and the 
$15,000,000 Development 
Fund for American Reform 
Judaism. 


Strong Resolutions 

(Cont. from page 21, col. 1) 
lidity,” the resolution contin- 
ued, “to those on the left who 
would subvert the American 
way.” The resolution also 
called upon the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities “on all occasions to 
permit men the constitutional 
right to speak out and to as- 
sociate and to differ without 
fear.” 

The delegates expressed 
“deep concern” over mount- 
ing discrimination against and 
persecution of Jews in the 
Soviet Union as evidenced by 
the secret trials and sentenc- 
ing of leaders in the jewish 
communities in Leningrad 
and Moscow. The resolution 
called upon the Social Action 
Commission to “ascertain the 
facts in cooperation with re- 
ligious and other agencies 
with the view of restoring the 
full rights and privileges of 
the Jews of the Soviet 
Union.” 


Action Center 
(Cont. from page 21, col. 2) 

form Judaism through the 
Commission on Social Ac- 
tion, which represents the 
UAHC and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 
The resolution also stipulated 
establishment of an Advisory 








Committee of six to counsel 


and guide the staff of the Cen- 
ter in connection with its op- 
erations as a subcommittee of 
the Commission on Social 
Action. 

Opposition developed over 
the question of an amend- 
ment which would have set 
up an independent “Watch- 
dog Committee” to pass on 
the activities of the Center. 
Hours of debate ensued. 
Those who opposed the 
“Watchdog” amendment in- 
cluded Rabbi Roland B. Git- 
telsohn of Temple Israel, Bos- 
ton, a member of the Social 
Action Commission; Rabbi 
Albert G. Minda, president of 
the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis; and Rabbi 
Eisendrath, who read a mes- 
sage from Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg, newly-elected 
member of the UAHC Board 
of Trustees, endorsing the 
Center and declaring, “I be- 
lieve that the insights and 
ethical traditions of our faith 
should be brought to bear 
upon the great public issues 
of the day.” Others who 
spoke against the amendment 
included Irving Fain, chair- 
man of the Commission on 
Social Action; Rabbi Solo- 
mon B. Freehof, president cf 
the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism; Mrs. Henry 
Monsky, president of the 
National Federation of Tem- 
ple Sisterhoods; Kalman B. 
Druck, chairman of the 
UAHC Public Relations Ad- 
visory Committee; Myer Se- 
gal of Macon, Ga.; and Ber- 
nard Sang of Chicago. 

Among those speaking for 
the opposition were David 
Bress, vice-president of the 
Washington Hebrew Congre- 
gation, who argued that the 
Center “should not have carte 
blanche to speak for one mil- 
lion Americans”; Myron Sulz- 
berger, Rabbi Nathan Peril- 
man, and Rabbi Julius Mark 
of Temple Emanuel, New 


York City; Mrs. Bernard 
Brooks of San _ Antonio, 
Texas; and Rabbi William 
Rosenblum of Temple Israel, 
New York. They called for 
passage of amendments to the 
resolution to set up an Ad- 
visory Board whose approval 
would have been necessary 
before any representative of 
the new Social Action Center 
might appear before a Con- 
gressional committee. 





Banquet 
(Cont. from page 21, col. 3) 


religious freedom within such 
a society creates an explicit 
responsibility that religion 
must bear to illuminate and 
fortify the moral purposes of 
society. The Torah that you 
so generously presented to me 
on Monday is a symbol of 
the truth of that... . We can- 
not have liberty ourselves, 
much less insure its success 
in the world, unless we also 
partake of the spirit of the 
Lord which proclaims truth, 
justice, and charity of all men 
toward all men.” 

At the banquet, Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, president of the 
HUC-JIR, declared that “the 
cold war, or, heaven forbid, 
the danger of actual conflict, 
can be won, in the final analy- 
sis, only by those armed by 
religious faith and fortified 
with intellectual and spiritual 
and emotional maturity.” 

Judge Emil N. Baar pre- 
sided. Rabbi Albert G. Minda, 
president of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, 
delivered the invocation. The 
toastmaster was Louis Broido 
of New York. Awards were 
made to 100-year-old congre- 
gations. Outgoing president of 
NFTS, Mrs. Henry Monsky, 
presented the newly elected 
NFTS president, Mrs. Irving 
S. Hollobow. Rabbi Bernard 
Bamberger pronounced the 
benediction. 

(Banquet photo below) 





Pat Hingle and Broadway Cast Score 
In Lampell’s Jacob and the Angel’ 


Jacob and the Angel, a 
one-act drama by Millard 
Lampell, with a cast of promi- 
nent Broadway actors headed 
by Pat Hingle, had its pre- 
miere at the UAHC Biennial. 
An audience of thousands 
responded enthusiastically to 
the drama and gave a stand- 
ing ovation to the playwright, 
who was present and who is 
leaving shortly for Germany 
in connection with European 
performances of his play, The 
Wall. Jacob and the Angel 
depicted the inner conflicts on 
religious and ethical values of 
three generations of a doc- 
tor’s family. It was produced 
by Paul Kresh and Myra Mil- 
ler of the UAHC staff and 
directed by Tad Danielewski 


who, as artistic director of 
The New York Repertory 
Theatre, toured South Amer- 
ica last summer where audi- 
ences cheered the perform- 
ances he directed. The play 
featured, in addition to Mr. 
Hingle, a cast of leading 
Broadway actors including 
Robert Gentry, Lee Richard- 
son, Guy Sorel, Sean Garri- 
son, Patrick Hines, and Stefan 
Gierasch. Following the play, 
Mrs. Ethel Delmat directed a 
worship service made up of 
excerpts from Bloch’s Sacred 
Service and other liturgical 
music, sung by the Temple 
Sinai Choir of Washington, 
with Rabbi Shilton as Cantor 
and Lyman S. McCrary as or- 
ganist. 





Workshops Relate to ‘Judaism And Democracy’ 


Before the official opening 
of the General Assembly, 
delegates from the UAHC 
and from the 23rd Biennial 
Assembly of the National 
Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, at the nearby Shore- 
ham Hotel, took part in a 
Kallah session on “Sources of 
Faith in Time of Crisis.” The 
discussion included a group 
session on this theme, as re- 
flected in literature from 
biblical times to the present, 
and an open forum. 

Workshops on Sunday, No- 
vember 12, covered consider- 
ations of ritual, religious 
school, adult education, youth, 
public relations, library, mu- 
seums, and finance. On Mon- 
day, November 13, there were 
sessions on such questions as: 
“Who Is Our Creator?” 
“What Is the Nature of 
Man?”; “How Does Judaism 
Envision the Role of the 
State?”; “What Is the Goal 
of History?”; “What Is Ju- 
daism’s Relationship to Non- 


Jews?”; and “What Is the Jew- 
ish Mission in Our Day?” 

On Tuesday, November 14, 
workshops covered such ques- 
tions as the Conduct of Gov- 
ernment, the Revolution in In- 
dustrial Relations—in which 
Victor Reuther of the AFL- 
CIO was a discussant—and 
the Changing Role of the 
Family. 

On Wednesday, November 
15, there were further work- 
shops on the Racial Revolu- 
tion, the Morality of Peaceful 
Coexistence, and Interrelig- 
ious Cooperation. 

A workshop held by the 
National Association of Tem- 
ple Administrators on “The 
Temple President and _ the 
Temple Administrator in a 
Self-Evaluation” was held on 
Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 16. 

Reports on these work- 
shops will be available to 
delegates in the near future, 
on request from UAHC head- 
quarters. 


World’s Religions Should Unite As a Peace Force, 
Eisendrath Urges in ‘State of Our Union’ Address 


A throng of 3,500 people 
crowded Constitution Hall in 
Washington on Sunday eve- 
ning, November 12, to hear 
Rabbi Eisendrath, who won 
he 1961 Gandhi Peace Award 
last month, plead with United 
States leaders to “withstand 
newly emboldened isolation- 
ists in our midst who would 
match Khrushchev’s diabolic 
atomic blackmail by the crea- 
tion of our own neutron bomb 
that will merely pulverize peo- 
ple but preserve precious 
properties.” Rabbi Eisendrath 
warned that “when we mimic 
the barbarism of our adver- 
sary we take on his liabilities. 
We mock at the intelligence 
and moral insight of our 
friends if we believe that 
they will condone in us what 
we ask them to condemn in 
our foes.” He urged the 
world’s great religions to unite 
as a peace force against the 
Communist empire who have 
“by their recent resumption 
of nuclear testing in the at- 


mosphere declared war on the 
human race.” He called “the 
paramount task of religion to- 
day that of speaking as one 
for peace.” 

Rabbi Eisendrath also ad- 
dressed himself to the contro- 
versy over federal aid to relig- 
ious education and declared 
that “the current drive for 
federal funds for sectarian 
schools is perhaps the most 
serious challenge to religious 
freedom ever mounted in 
American history.” He ques- 
tioned the morality of depend- 
ing exclusively on _ private 
fallout shelters, urging com- 
munity shelters under govern- 
ment auspices instead. On the 
convention theme, he pointed 
out that “democracy has dire 
need of religion, of the relig- 
ion which we Jews still have 
to offer. No other people is 
more superbly equipped than 
we to counter all the defeat- 
ism and despair which will 
corrode the very soul of our 
nation and our time.” 





Varied Exhibits Attract Huge 
Crowds of Biennial Visitors 


Tue UAHC EXHIBITS were a 
popular feature, as at other 
Biennials. They brought 
throngs of visitors to Exhi- 
bition Hall in the Sheraton 
Park Hotel. Unusual features 
of the exhibits included: the 
chance to see a Torah cover 
made; new synagogue admin- 
istrative techniques; new 
books, texts,and study guides; 
a model Judaica shop; and 
exhibits by Union depart- 
ments and affiliates, including 
NFTS, NFTB, and NFTY. 
The UAHC official quar- 
terly publication, American 
Judaism, was represented by 
a special section of displays 
by advertisers. The Quitman 
collection of contemporary 


Israeli Judaica for home and 
synagogue was shown for the 
first time in the United States. 


New Officers Elected 

Emil N. Baar was renamed 
chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. Elected for the first 
time as vice-chairmen were 
Louis Broido and Max L. 
Koeppel of New York. Other 
new UAHC officers elected 
were Harry Cooper of West 
Orange, New Jersey, trea- 
surer, and Walter W. Weis- 
mann of New York, associate 
treasurer. 

David M. Levitt of Great 
Neck, L. I., was convention 
program committee chairman. 





Next Biennial (47th UAHC Gen- 
eral Assembly and 24th NFTS 
Biennial Assembly) will take place 
in Chicago in November, 1963. 











WHAT THEY SAID AT THE UAHC BIENNIAL 


Crier Justice Earl Warren 
of the United States Su- 
preme Court, addressing the 
UAHC-NFTS joint assembly 
on Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 13: “We have separa- 
tion of church and state in 
this nation because we are a 
religious people . . . we want 
everybody to have his own 
religion that can’t be touched 
even by his government. .. .” 

Author Maurice Samuel, 
addressing the symposium on 
“Judaism and Democracy: 
Our Common Mission in the 
New World,” on Monday eve- 
ning, November 13: “The 
Jewish power that is in us to 
augment the spiritual, imagin- 
ative, life-giving forces of our 
time lies dormant under lay- 
ers of complacency and timid- 
ity. Woe to us and to America 


if there is not a change of 


4 99 


heart. 

Rabbi Morris N. Kertzer, 
former director of interrelig- 
ious affairs for the American 
Jewish Committee, speaking 
at a workshop on Interrelig- 
ious Cooperation, Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 15: 
“We no longer believe that 
intergroup understanding is 
achieved by telling how much 
we love one another. That is 
taken for granted. Why not, 
then, seek remedies jointly 
and explore together the 
means of making religion 
meaningful in our lives with- 
out enlisting state apparatus 
on our behalf?” 

The Rev. Virgil E. Low- 
der, Executive Director, 
Council of Churches, Nation- 
al Capital Area, at the same 
session: “Self-styled patriots 
of the far right . . . are suc- 


ceeding in helping  Wv.nmu- 
nism by undermining the con- 
fidence of some gullible 
Americans in their religious 
and educational leaders. It is 
high time we stood strongly 
together against the un-Amer- 
ican methods which the far 
right is employing.” 

The Right Rev. Monsig- 
nor Francis J. Lally, Editor 
of the Pilot, official Publica- 
tion of the Catholic Archdio- 
cese of Boston, at the same 
session: “It must not be sup- 
posed that the improvement 
in the religious climate of 
America was either an acci- 
dent or just a part of our 
changing and advancing his- 
tory. The American religious 
scene is better in 1960 than 
in 1928 simply because Amer- 
icans have made it better.” 

Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut, 
Spiritual Leader, Holy Blos- 
som Temple in Toronto, 


speaking at a workshop on 
the Conduct of Government 
on Tuesday, November 14: 
“I suggest that Reform Juda- 
ism put upon its prophetic 
program a new task... that 
participation in and concern 
for the conduct of govern- 
ment on every level of society, 
village and town and city or 
province or to the federal 
realm, are a mitzvah imposed 
upon the religious Jew.” 
Joseph Rauh, Jr.. past 
president of Americans for 
Democratic Action, at a work- 
shop on “The Racial Revolu- 
tion,” Wednesday afternoon, 
November 15: “President 
Kennedy has set a new moral 
tone for America by speaking 
up unequivocally and often 
against discrimination and seg- 
regation, [but] the record of 
civil rights accomplishment to 
date is very small indeed 
when compared with the 


needs of tomorrow.’ 





WORLD UNION 





Round-up of World Reports 


Bellaria, Italy 
Forty-eight youth leaders, 
representing Israel, Holland, 
Great Britain, U.S.A., South 
Africa, Germany, and Aus- 
tralia participated in the An- 
nual Conference and Summer 
Institute of the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism 
Youth Section. Mr. Walter 
Goldsmith of London, Eng- 
land, was elected chairman. 
Rabbi Jack Bemporad and 
Rabbi Hugo Gryn were the 
lecturers and led discussion 
groups on “Jewish Values in 
a Christian Environment.” 

Sydney, Australia 
Morocco-born Rabbi Albert 
Abecassis, a recent graduate 
of the World Union-spon- 
sored Institut International 
d’Etudes Hebraiques in Paris, 
was installed as assistant rab- 
bi of Temple Emanuel. 

Jerusalem, Israel 

More than 350 worshipers 
attended the High Holy Day 
services of the Chugim Le- 
Yahadut Mitkademet (Circles 
for Progressive Judaism) in 
Jerusalem. The congregation 
on Rosh Ha-shono included 
Professor Nelson Glueck, pres- 
ident of HUC-JIR, and Rabbi 
Mordecai Kaplan, founder of 
the Reconstructionist move- 
ment in America. Mr. Shalom 
Ben-Chorin, the chairman of 
the group, as well as Mr. L. J. 
Benor, Mr. M. G. Perl, and 
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Cantor Abraham Alkai, con- 
ducted the services. On the 
second day of Rosh Ha-shono 
Dr. Pnina Nave, Mr. Shmuel 
Tabib, the lay-reader of the 
congregation, and Cantor Al- 
kai arranged a festival of re- 
ligious literature and music 
which was widely reported by 


many Israeli newspapers. 

Herzlia, Israel 
The recently formed Chug 
Le-Yahadut Mitkademet 
(Circle for Progressive Juda- 
ism) held its first High Holy 
Day and Sukos services con- 
ducted by Rabbi Jerome Un- 
ger and attended by more 
than 200 worshippers. 

Nazareth, Israel 

An unusually large number 

of congregants attended High 
Holy Day services at the Pro- 
gressive congregation in Up- 
per Nazareth, conducted by 
its chairman, Mr. Shlomo 
Maagani, a blind musician. 
Rabbi Jay Kaufman, vice- 
president of UAHC and Rab- 
bi Hugo Gryn met with the 
Board of Directors of this 
congregation in August and 
discussed plans for acquiring 
synagogue premises in the 
near future. 

Bombay, India 

The Jewish Religious Union 

and the entire Jewish commu- 
nity welcomed the World 
Union’s forthright statement 
affirming Progressive Jewry’s 
close ties to the Bene Israel of 


India. The World Union’s as- 
surance came in the wake of 
the Israeli Orthodox Chief 


Rabbi’s declaration that the 
Bene Israel community was 
not “fully Jewish.” 
Budapest, Hungary 

A contingent of World 
Union Conference delegates 
met with lay and rabbinic 
leaders of Hungarian Jewry 
and pledged support for this 
tragically decimated commu- 
nity. The delegates also vis- 
ited the Liberal Cemetery and 
paid tribute to the memory of 
Hungarian Jewry’s half-mil- 
lion martyrs. 

Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia 

On the eve of Tisho B’Ov, 
Reform services were held in 
one of the oldest synagogues 
of Europe. Rabbi Hugo Gryn 
conducted the service from 
Union Prayerbooks, and Rab- 
bi Jacob P. Rudin of Great 
Neck in his address com- 
forted the seventeen men and 
women who are the sole sur- 
vivors out of this once-thriv- 
ing Jewish community and 
thanked them for maintaining 
so beautifully their synagogue 
which has been in continuous 
use since 1352. 

Port Elizabeth 

The National Executive of 
the Southern African Union 
for Progressive Judaism has 
concluded its annual meeting 
here and elected Phil Berman 
of Johannesburg as president. 
Victor Brasch, former presi- 
dent, was elected honorary 
vice-president of the Union 
for life. The fifteen Progres- 
sive congregations in the 


Union of South Africa and 


Southern Rhodesia are eagerly 


awaiting the arrival of Rabbi 
Solomon Freehof, presi- 


dent of the World Union, 
scheduled for the early spring 
of 1962. 

Paris, France 

Three thousand worship- 
pers, many of them recent 
arrivals from North Africa, 
attended High Holy Day serv- 
ices of the Union Liberale Is- 
raelite hcid at the Palais de 
Chaillot. The congregation's 
own synagogue on Rue Co- 
pernic was used for American 
summer and High Holy Day 
services, sponsored by the 
American Board of the World 
Union attended by more than 
500 tourists and English 
speaking residents. 

New York, U.S.A. 

The forthcoming Report of 
the Twelfth International 
Conference of the World 
Union has been published 
here. It includes the Presiden- 
tial Address by Rabbi Solo- 
mon B. Freehof; the Confer- 
ence Sermon by Rabbi Mau- 
rice N. Eisendrath; a report 
on the work of the World 
Union by Rabbi Jacob K. 
Shankman; papers by Sir 
Basil Henriques, Professor 
Nelson Glueck, and Professor 
Sheldon Blank; reports on 
constituents around the world 
and addresses by officials of 
the United Nations. Orders 
may be sent to the World 
Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism, 838 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N.Y. The cost per 
volume is $1.65 including 
postage. 
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SOCIAL ACTION 
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ACTION BRIEFS 


Tribute to Hammarskjold 
The Temple, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, held a special service of 


Tribute to Dag Hammar- 
skjold on Sunday morning, 


October 1. Clark Eichel- 
berger, director of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Uni- 
ted Nations, delivered the 
address, 


Temple or Forum 


Fairmount Temple, Cleve- 
land, under the sponsorship 
of the Social Action Commit- 
tee of the congregation, con- 
ducted a forum on politics 
where candidates for local 
political office had the chance 
to present their views, debate 
the issues, and reply to ques- 
tions from the large audience. 
All the candidates and other 
community leaders praised 
the congregation for contrib- 
uting to public understanding 
through this impartial educa- 


tional technique. 


Six New Committees 

New social action committees 
were established by Beth Ha 
Tephila of Asheville, North 
Carolina; White Plains Jew- 
ish Center, Westchester, New 
York; Beth Ohr, La Mirada, 
California; Temple Menorah, 
Hollywood Riviera, California; 
Beth El, Flint, Michigan: and 
First Hebrew Congregation, 
Oakland, California. Well over 
300 Reform temples now have 
social action or community 
affairs committees. 


Judaism and Social Justice 

Large numbers of congre- 
gations are conducting adult 
education courses in Judaism 
and social justice. Many such 
courses invite local authori- 
ties to speak on race relations, 
civil liberties, United Nations, 
juvenile delinquency, capital 
punishment, disarmament, 
and other major social inter- 
ests. Courses often are based 
on the texts, Justice and Ju- 
daism and Giants of Justice. 
These books are available 
from the UAHC, with appro- 
priate study guides. 


People to People 

Temple Shalom of Newton, 
West Newton, Massachusetts, 
will include a people-to-peo- 
ple week-end in 1962 plans, 
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as well as a symposium on 
religious education and Sun- 
day schools, an opinionaire, a 
clergy institute, a world af- 
fairs discussion, and a debate 


on aid to education. 


Religion in Public Schools 
The Social Action Commit- 

tee of Temple Beth Sholom, 

Topeka, Kansas, presented a 


statement of principles on the 
subject of religion in the pub- 


lie schools to the Board of 
Education, at the suggestion 


of the Director of Curriculum, 


after a mutually fruitful dis- 
cussion. This committee also 


played a very significant part 
in the passage of a state fair 
employment practices bill. 


Freedom Riders 

The “Freedom Riders” 
continued to inspire many so- 
cial action committees and 
prompted them to support the 
“Riders” with signatures and 
money. Among the congrega- 
tions which sent out appeals 
to their members were Tem- 
ple Sinai of Roslyn, New 
York; Temple Emanuel of 
Kingston, New York, and 
Temple Sinai of Bergen 
County, Tenafly, New Jersey. 


Housing for Negroes 

The Social Action Commit- 
tee of Temple Israel, Boston, 
has solicited the assistance of 
members of the congregation 
in finding adequate housing 
for non-white families in resi- 
dential communities, and in 
helping well-qualified non- 
white workers to obtain em- 
ployment commensurate with 
their abilities. Mr. Sidney 
Robbins, chairman of the 
Committee, has reported an 
enthusiastic response from 
members of the congregation, 
many of whom have taken 
active steps to help remedy 
these two community situa- 
tions. Copies of the question- 
naire, which the Committee 
circulated among the congre- 
gation, can be secured from 
the National Commission on 
Social Action, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21]. 





The full texts of social ac- 
tion resolutions adopted at the 
46th Assembly are available 
upon request. 











TRIBUTE 
TO A MAN 
WITHOUT 
FEAR 


by ALBERT VORSPAN 


Director of Social Action, UAHC 


Georce BRUSSEL was the kind of man who had a telephone in 
his automobile so that no precious moments would be wasted. He 
lived that way. When he died suddenly at the age of 53, his desk, 
his brief-case, and his calendar were crowded. 

George was an unabashed firebrand. As a member of the Com- 
mission on Social Action from its beginning, his brilliance and elo- 
quence shot sparks at every meeting. He goaded the Commission, 
he rubbed its conscience, he stood fearless on the forward edge 
of social concern. George could always be counted on to quicken 
the tempo and to charge the room with a pulse of electricity. 
Brussel would bite off his words with a cool eloquence which in- 
variably hushed the room—and always fascinated his fellow 
commissioners. George was often a dissenter, sometimes a minority 
of one. Yet the power of his legal mind, his zeal for justice, his 
fearlessness, his wry humor, could convert the majority to his view. 
One admiring commissioner, after a hot debate at the last meet- 
ing (which George missed out of illness) confessed: “If Brussel had 
been here it would have been different.’ 

George was a quick-minded trial lawyer, handling such large 
and complex cases as the suit against Robert Young, the railroad 
financier, and another challenging Hollywood's controversial black- 
list of screen writers. But he was not content with material and 
professional success. His purpose in life was larger. He plunged 
himself into the life of his times. A vice-president of the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue, he served as chairman of the Social Action 
Committee and devoted evening after evening to establishing oa 
West Side Council of Religious Organizations; to serving the God- 
dard-Riverside Community House; to giving free legal counsel to 
the poor among the Puerto Ricans and Negroes of Manhattan’s 
explosive West Side. 

Civil rights and civil liberties were the passions of his life. He 
worshiped Rabbi Stephen Wise, under whose religious leadership 
he was raised, and he lived his life in Wise’s image. Wise was a 
fighter, so was Brussel; Wise was a rabbinic voice of the prophets; 
Brussel was that rarity, a layman who spoke with the accents of 
prophetic Jewish faith. 

George was a work-horse. The phrase, “Let George do it,” could 
have been coined about George Brussel. If a student rabbi was 
mistreated by an arrogant New York policeman, Brussel quickly 
volunteered to represent the boy. When a group of rabbis became 
Freedom Riders, Brussel raised the funds for bail and bond. When 
the question of the House Un-American Activities Committee (a 
horror to George) was to come before the Commission, George 
quietly prepared a characteristic background statement — 79 
closely-typed pages, replete with footnotes. When Joe Rauh and 
George Brussel disagreed on a social issue, George simply got 
into a plane and flew to Washington to confer with Joe at the 
Washington airport. George was a man of many parts — and 
the motor raced. 

Like many fighters, Brussel was a man of peace in his private 
life, tender and attentive to his wife and four children, including 
twin girls seven years of age. 

George Brussel died at 53 but his life had been full to brimming. 
He chose not to rust, or to rest, but to burn himself out in the 
service of the community and the faith that drove him and exalted 
him. He spared other men much suffering in his time. He should not 
be forgotten. 
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AS WE KINDLE THESE TAPERS 


Wi 


DESIGNED BY A. RAYMOND KATZ 


DESIGNED BY KURT J. MATZDORF. 


DESIGNED BY REUBEN LEAF 


Some OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE and 
moving rituals in Jewish life are asso- 
ciated with the lighting of tapers. To 
usher in the Sabbath, in home and 
synagogue, the kindling is accompanied 
by the words, “For the commandment 
is a lamp and the law is a light.” The 
radiance of the candle joins the goblet 
of wine and the tang of herbs and spices 
in the Havdolo ceremony which marks 
the close of the Sabbath, 

During Chanuko, the Festival of 


Lights, the lighting of the Menorah is a 
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by MYRON SCHOEN 


Director of Synagogue Activities, UAHC 


vivid reminder of the Chanuko miracle. 
Menorahs have taken many forms 
through the ages. Those dating back 
to antiquity were molded of clay. 
Chanuko Menorahs were made of metal 
during the seventh century c.£. In the 
sixteenth century they were cast in cop- 
per, bronze, or brass, ornately decorated 
with cherubs and tritons in Italian 
Renaissance style. 

The baroque merged into the rococo 
and Menorahs of the following period 
were mainly rococo. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, leading silver- 
smiths of Amsterdam and London pro- 
duced some noteworthy Menorahs. In 
Germany, artists began to utilize the 
human figure in their designs. 

In eastern and northern parts of 
Europe, pewter and wrought - brass 
candelabra appeared in the eighteenth 
century, particularly in Poland. These 
candelabra were made primarily for 
use in synagogues and it is only in re- 
cent times that they began to be used 
in the home. 

In his book, Jewish Art—An Illus- 
trated History, Cecil Roth notes that the 
use of the Menorah in the home became 
prevalent “both as a vague reminiscence 
of the Temple Menorah and for the utili- 
tarian purpose of lighting the room with 
candles. .. . The lighting of the Chanuko 
lamp remains one of the most popular 
domestic observances, and very large 
numbers of new types, some of consid- 
erably artistic merit, continue to be 
produced, especially in Israel.” 

The design and construction of hun- 
dreds of new synagogue buildings fol- 
lowing the close of World War II 
brought a call for ritual objects which 
would have Jewish meaning yet meet 
the demands of contemporary archi- 
tectural design. 

One can turn to the Bible to find the 
importance attached to the fashioning 
of ceremonial objects. In Exodus 31, we 


are told that God spoke unto Moses 
after the children of Israel had accepted 
the Covenant and instructed him to 
seek out Bezalel of the tribe of Judah, 
who was a craftsman in silver and gold, 
who had been blessed with creative abil- 
ity. It was his task to design all manner 
of objects for the services that Aaron 
was to conduct. 

Thus it is that some of the beautiful 
ceremonial objects that have come 
down to us over the centuries have been 
described as “mute sermons” adding 
glory to God’s name, for it is said that, 
“Thou shalt worship God in holiness 
and beauty.” 

The late William B. Meyers, a suc- 
cessful American silversmith, who spent 
much of his lifetime creating silver ob- 
jects for the synagogue and home said, 
“Creative ability is a gift of God; it can- 
not be transmitted by teacher to pupil. 
Only the craft can be taught, but not 
the ability to do creative and original 
work. There are no reference books to 
consult and no sort of ‘magic’ that will 
give one the ability to create.” 

The search for the talents to create 
ceremonial objects of meaning and 
beauty for the synagogue and the home 
has been long, arduous, and often frus- 
trating. In the words of Rabbi Eugene 
J. Lipman, former director of the 
Commission on Synagogue Activities, 
“. .. Too long had the Jewish commu- 
nity been prepared to perpetuate eight- 
eenth century art in the synagogue, 
which seemed incongruous in our new, 
contemporary, excellent synagogue struc- 
tures but to which there seemed to be 
no alternative.” 

It is encouraging to know that 
spurred on by the increased observance 
of ceremonials such as the kindling of 
Sabbath and Chanuko Menorahs, scores 
of skilled and inspired craftsmen are 
now creating objects of Jewish and 
esthetic value. 
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WHAT PRICE TEMPLES? 


0 N THE FACADE of many temple buildings appears the 
legend, “My House Shall Be a House for All Peoples.” 
Critics of Reform Judaism maintain that we have per- 
verted this to read, “This Temple Is for Those Who Can 
Afford to Pay”—that we have rejected the philosophy that 
the House of the Lord is available to all who seek it and 
need it. Our leadership, they tell us, has failed to welcome 
the lower income Jewish families who are a major seg- 
ment of the population of our largest cities. 

Has the Reform movement in America become the 
Judaism of the classes rather than the masses? Our critics 
say that the founders of the older Reform congregations 
served the same role in the establishment of the exclusive 
city clubs and that those who launched the newer suburban 
congregations established the exclusive country clubs. 

In refutation we can readily point to the ever-growing 
number of temples affiliated with the UAHC and to the 
steady increase in the membership rolls of established con- 
gregations in city and suburb. We can cite the fact that it 
was a Reform congregation, the 50-year-old Free Syna- 
gogue of New York City (which now bears the name of 
its founder, Rabbi Stephen Wise), that first enunciated the 
policy of voluntary membership contributions based upon 


ability to pay. Reform congregations, at the behest of their 
Commission on Synagogue Activities, were the first to 
adopt a system of graduated dues brackets, permitting 
many families of more modest means to become affiliated. 

We must admit that the Reform movement has not made 
any deep inroads in the lower income areas of our large 
cities and that the graduated dues structure frequently is 
initiated with such a high base that it excludes those with 
incomes of $6,000 and under. It has been suggested that 
the large urban congregations, who have adequate facili- 
ties and are reputed to have monetary reserves, “subsidize” 
these families by establishing membership dues as low as 
$50. It has been suggested that the UAHC provide the 
funds for launching new congregations near low and middle 
income housing projects. 

These suggestions are worthy of serious consideration 
but they are contingent on two important factors. First, on 
a display of greater financial responsibility on the part of 
those already affiliated. In the words of Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein of K.A.M. Temple, Chicago: “What is especially 
disturbing is that there are too few large contributors to the 
temple. There are members among us who contribute 
$20,000 to UJA and $200 to their temple.” 

Second, on a display of broad vision by Reform leaders 
so that they will give and get others to give to the Develop- 
ment Fund for American Judaism so that the UAHC will 
be able to launch a pilot project to bring meaningful Ju- 
daism to more people. 





Tips For Temples 


ginning of the congregational 


Joint Approach 

In those communities wit- 
nessing the first influx of Jew- 
ish families, the presence of 
more than one congregation 
may confuse and delay affilia- 
tion. To overcome this situa- 
tion, President Charles Dan- 
ziger, Temple Sharey Sholom, 
Springfield, N. J., joined with 
his Conservative counterpart 
to form a “Joint Temple Com- 
mittee cr: Membership.” 

A letter signed by both 
presidents went out to all the 
unaffiliated families in their 
area urging association with 
a synagogue. If the family 
was undecided, arrangements 
were made for representatives 
of both synagogues to call on 
separate evenings. The result? 
Arthur D. Jacobs, their pub- 
licity chairman, writes: “We 
feel the Joint Temple Com- 
mittee reached these people 
and did a great deal in get- 
ting them to join a congrega- 
tion. When the drive started 
we had 138 member families 
. . - we now have 179.” 
What .Now? 

You may have added 10, 
25, or even 50 new members 


to your temple since the be- 
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year ... the real question is: 
what have you done about it? 

Have they been oriented to 
the philosophy and practices 
of Reform Judaism adopted 
by your congregation? Have 
they been integrated into the 
membership life of the con- 
gregation? Are they involved 
in the religious, cultural, and 
educational program? 

How to begin? Write for a 
free copy of “The First Step 
in Membership Activation” 
by Myron E. Schoen. Address 
requests to Syn. Adm.-UAHC, 
838 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 21. 
More Than Good Intentions 

Temple buildings must be 


clean and attractive and in 
condition to meet all the de- 


mands of a varied program. 
Architect Robert C. Taylor 
says effective maintenance 
“demands more than good in- 
tentions or even hard work. 
It requires an intelligent, long- 
range maintenance program, 
one with sufficient flexibility 
to adjust to changing circum- 
stances.” 


His suggestions, charts, and 


procedures will be of particu- 
lar aid to the smaller congre- 
gation and ought “to help cut 
out some of the hard work.” 
For a copy of his article on 
“How To Develop a Church 
Maintenance Program,” write 
to Syn. Adm.—UAHC, 838 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 21. 


A Reappraisal 


The Research Committee 
of the National Association 
of Temple Administrators, in 
cooperation with the UVAHC’s 
Office of Synagogue Adminis- 
tration recently undertook a 
reexamination of the financial 
health of Reform Synagogues 
in 1961. Just five years after 
its trail-blazing undertaking 
of Synagogue Research Sur- 
vey #1 on CONGREGATIONAL 
BUDGETS AND MEMBERSHIP 
INCOME (1956), they have 
now made available a thor- 
ough study on TEMPLE FI- 
NANCES AND MEMBERSHIP 
INCOME (Survey #6). 

How much do congrega- 
tions expend on programs to- 
day as compared to five years 
ago? How does income com- 
pare with the past? What are 
the major sources of congre- 
gational income? Which type 
of dues structure is becoming 


more popular in more and 
more congregations? How 
many temples utilize profes- 
sional fund-raisers? Have they 
been successful? 

These and a host of other 
vital questions are answered 
in this latest survey edited by 
Dr. Max Feder, administra- 
tor of Congregation Rodeph 
Sholom of New York City 
and gathered by the Research 
Committee of the NATA, 
chaired by Mr. Julian Feld- 
man of Washington (D.C.) 
Hebrew Congregation. 

Every trustee should read 
it. The price is $1.00 per 
copy. (Coupon below.) 


*Check Desired Items, 
Coupon and Mail to 
COMMISSION ON 

SYNAGOGUE ACTIVITIES 
838 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. 

——TEMPLE FINANCES AND 

MEMBERSHIP INCOME — 
Synagogue Research Sur- 
vey #6 at $1.00 per 
copy.* 

—C61-1 free 

—C61-2 free 


Address 
City Ek we 
*Enclose check or money 


order payable to UAHC, 
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Yearbook Article Reexamines 
Major Goals of Jewish Education 


“What are the relative merits 
of educating for knowledge 
and educating for will? 

“It is clear that Jewish 
knowledge alone is not suffi- 
cient. Jewish scholars who live 
like pagans are not the goal. 
Our goals are rather related 
to Jewish living, to the per- 
sonal acceptance of what it 
means to be a Jew, and the 
willingness to live one’s life in 
that decision. 

*., . Such an attitude, how- 
ever, seems to open the way 
for the diminution of every 
objective standard for educa- 
tional achievement. How can 
you tell whether a lesson, a 
course, or a curriculum has 
influenced someone’s_ will?” 

The question of creating 
educational standards that 
will not only inform but “cre- 
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ate will” is one of the seven 
major issues set forth by Rab- 
bi Eugene B. Borowitz, Direc- 
tor of UAHC Education in an 
article in the /96/ American 
Jewish Yearbook to appear 
next year. Rabbi Borowitz as- 
serts that the question of 
goals is sure to pervade the 
thinking of Jewish educators 
in the decade ahead. He 
points out that it is impossible 
to educate for leadership or 
to conduct meaningful 
courses of adult education 
without considering the pur- 
poses of such education. He 
expresses the view that deci- 
sions as to goals will have a 
sweeping influence on the 
content and effectiveness of 
future programs. Copies of 
the article are available on 
request from the Office of the 
Department of Education. 


A page from Within Thy Hand by tlo Orleans 





Eight Ave the Lights 
TTT. wpe AyD 


Eight are the lights 
Of Chanuko 
We light for a week 
And a day. 
We kindle the lights, 
And bless the Lord, 
And sing a song, 
And pray. 


Eight are the lights 
Of Chanuko 


For justice and mercy 
And love, 
For charity, courage 
And honor and peace, 
And faith in Heaven 
Above. 


Eight are the lights 
Of Chanuko 
To keep ever bright 
Memories 
Of the valiant soul 
And the fighting heart 
And the hope of the 
Maccabees! 











Leadership Training Theme Of 
Temple Educators’ Convention 


The National Association of 
Temple Educators will hold 
its annual convention this 
year in Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 25-29. Irving Levitas of 
B'nai Jehudah in Kansas City 
and Mervin Lemmerman of 
Temple Israel in Long Beach, 
California, who are serving as 
co-chairmen, report an excel- 
lent advance registration for 
this convention. Not only are 
principals and directors of 
education from the West 
Coast planning to attend, but 
many educators from the mid- 
west and from congregations 
in cities along the Eastern Sea- 
board have already indicated 
their intention to participate 
in the NATE Convention in 
Los Angeles, 

The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Training for Leader- 
ship in Reform Religious 


Education.” A _ stimulating 
program of lectures, panel 
discussions, Torah sessions, 
and workshops has been ar- 
ranged. Leaders in Reform 
Judaism, members of the 
faculty of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, educators on the 
staff of the UAHC as well as 
challenging thinkers in gen- 
eral education, will address 
the convention. 

_ As in previous years, cur- 
riculum awards will be pre- 
sented to principals and teach- 
ers who have submitted out- 
standing contributions of edu- 
cational accomplishment in 
the form of successful school 
projects, units of instruction, 
and creative writing. 

The incumbent president of 
NATE is Heinz Warschauer, 
Director of Education at Holy 
Blossom Temple in Toronto. 





Veteran Teachers 
To Be Honored 


Teachers in Reform Jewish 
religious schools who have 
completed ten or twenty-five 
years of service will in future 
be honored with a national 
award by the Commission on 
Jewish Education, it was an- 
nounced by Rabbi Roland B. 
Gittelsohn of Temple Israel, 
Boston, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education, 
which represents the UAHC 
and Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. Such awards 
will be available to all teachers 
in schools who have qualified 
for it by virtue of level of 
service, professional growth, 
creative contribution, or per- 
sonal devotion. 

The certificates of honor 
will be made available to ap- 
plying congregations at no 
charge as part of the Commis- 
sion’s own desire to partici- 
pate in what Rabbi Gittel- 
sohn termed “a significant 
contribution to education.” 


Adult Education 
Aids Offered 


Three hundred of the 630 
congregations affiliated with 
the UAHC have reported the 
establishment of Adult Jew- 
ish Education Committees to 
plan, evaluate, and improve 
current programs. The Adult 
Jewish Education Committee 
is a relatively new grouping 
in Reform Jewish congrega- 
tions. The UAHC Depart- 
ment of Adult Jewish Educa- 
tion has established a program 
for acknowledging the estab- 
lishment of such committees 
of all membership congrega- 
tions. Synagogues and temples 
which have established stand- 
ing committees of this type 
are asked to forward the 
name and home address of 
the chairman to the Depart- 
ment of Adult Jewish Educa- 
tion in order to receive com- 


munications, information, and 


literature on a regular basis. 





study of Torah, 





For no man is free but the one who labors in the 


—ETHICS OF THE FATHERS 
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Education Commission Invites 
Opinions on Jewish Day School 


If the Federal Government 
should make money avail- 
able to religiously sponsored 
schools, what should be the 
attitude of the Jewish commu- 
nity? This question, prompted 
by agitation during the past 
session of Congress, has in- 
duced the Commission on 
Jewish Education to inaugu- 
rate a study concerning the 
Jewish Day School. 

Since World War u, Jew- 
ish Day Schools have been the 
fastest growing program in 
the area of Jewish education. 
While these were largely Or- 
thodox or Traditional, though 
non-affiliated in the early 
years, the Conservative move- 
ment has taken an increasing 
interest in such schools and 
has taken steps nationally to 
encourage them. Some discus- 
sion has taken place in Re- 
form circles recently as to 
the desirability and even ne- 
cessity of having some such 
schools under our auspices to 
provide for an adequately 
trained leadership. Thus the 


question of inner necessity as 
well as of external induce- 
ment have joined to raise the 
question at this time. 

There has been for many 
years an unstated but gener- 
ally understood opposition 
within Reform Judaism to 
such Day Schools. A clear 
and formal position does exist 
concerning any arrangement 
which might abrogate the wall 
of separation between church 
and state. In undertaking this 
study the Commission formal- 
ly recorded that it would do 
so, not so much in dissatisfac- 
tion with previous understand- 
ings as with the desire to re- 
examine all opinions, and to 
make clear and evident its 
educational attitude on an is- 
sue which may soon agitate 
the American people. 

It is anticipated that the 
study will reqaire a year to 
complete. The Commission’s 
subcommittee welcomes the 
expression of views on this 
subject. 
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NEW COLOR FILMSTRIP 


THE FALASHAS OF ETHIOPIA. Photography and research by Dr. Simon 
D. Messing. Newest documentary in the UAHC series, Jews in Distant 
Lands. An exploration of the life and customs of the Falasha Jews of 
Ethiopia by Dr. Messing, University of Pennsylvania anthropologist, who 
spent two years living among them. 


Dr. Messing meets with two leaders of the Falasha community. 


Others in the series Jews in Distant Lands,” include filmstrips on: Hong 
i tran, i 


Afah + 








Netherlands; India and Pakistan; Soviet Union; Morocco. 


, and Thailand; the 





Survey Shows 


Increase in 
S fardic Usage 


A steady increase in the use 
of the S'fardic pronunciation 
of Hebrew in Reform congre- 
gations and religious schools 
is disclosed by the recent 
survey of mid-week Hebrew 
instruction completed by the 
UAHC Department of Exper- 
imental Education, 

For a variety of reasons, 
the report discloses, there has 
heen a steady increase from 
year to year in the use of the 
S’fardic pronunciation to the 
point where 35 per cent of 
the congregations indicated 
that the S’fardic usage was 
followed in one or more areas 
of their educational and wor- 
ship program. Twenty-three 
per cent of the religious 
schools used S’fardic exclu- 
sively. Another 12 per cent 
follow it in the upper grades 
of the Hebrew program. As 
far as the adult service is con- 
cerned, the survey reveals 
that the S’fardic pronuncia- 
tion is used exclusively in 10 
per cent of Reform Jewish 
congregations. Several of the 
congregations indicated ambi- 
valence on the part of the 
rabbi, who was “sometimes 
Ashk’nazic, sometimes S’far- 
dic.” Many regional varia- 
tions pertain to the S’fardic- 
Ashk’nazic problem. {n South- 
ern California, for example, 
more than 5) per cent of the 
religious schools use the 
S*fardic pronunciation exclu- 
sively. 

The digest of the report of 
the survey on mid-week He- 
brew instruction in Reform 
religious schools is available 
without cost at the Depart- 
ment of Experimental Educa- 
tion of the UAHC. The com- 
plete report, covering some 
40 pages, with tables, appen- 
dices, etc., may be obtained 
by congregational leaders at 
50¢ (prepaid). 





Send now for your 
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FOREST 


IN ISRAEL 
POSTERS 
Write to: Jewish National Fund 
42 E. 69th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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NEW UAHC 
PUBLICATIONS 


Judaism and the Scientific Spirit 
by Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut. 

First in a new series of pocket. 
size editions dealing with “Issues of 
Faith.” An examination of the view- 
points of science and Judaism and 
how the discoveries of science and 
the teachings of religion can con- 
tribute toward man’s understanding 
of himself, the universe around him, 


and the Creator. $1.50 


Your Congregation’s Adult Edu- 
cation Committee—A Manual, by 
Dr. Harold |. Kranztler. 

A guide offering answers to fre- 
quently raised questions on the com- 
mittee’s goalsand programs including 
sections on administration, program 
content, procedures, personnel, texts, 
and curricula. Dr. Kranztler is rabbi 
of the Massapequa Jewish Center, 
Massapequa, N. Y $1.00 





OF CURRENT INTEREST 


AT CAMP KEE TOV: Ethics for 
Jewish Juniors, by Helen Fine. 

A trail blazer in the Jewish text. 
book field that teaches ethics to nine- 
year-olds by involving them in real- 
life situations, Illustrated by Seymour 
Fleischman. $3.50 


Four Holiday Scoks, by Sophia 
N. Cedarbaum. 

The HIGH HOLY DAYS, SUKOS 
AND SIMCHAS TORAH, NEW YEAR’S 
DAY FOR TREES, and SHOVUOS— 
these four round out the series that 
brings the kindergarten child and 
first-grader meaningful information 
about each holiday. Illustrated by 
Clare and John Ross. Washable hard 
covers, 59¢ each 


WITHIN THY HAND: My Poem 
Book of Prayers, by Ilo Orleans. 

Reverent poems of prayer, based 
on traditional phrases and themes 
in the Union Prayerbook, are re- 
created for 11-year-olds and up. In- 
cludes the Sh’ma, the Ohavto, the 
Mo-de Ani, the Kiddush, En Kelohenu, 
the Bor’chu. Illustrated in woodcut 


style by Siegmund Forst. $2.95 


Educational Survey No, 3 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOL ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION, 
edited by Alan D. Bennett. 
Sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Temple Educators of the 
UAHC. Explains how Reform religious 
schools organize classes, budgets, 


and faculty relations. $2.00 


TEACHER’S SYLLABUS FOR GRADE 
9, by Heinz Warshaver. 


Detailed guidance on teaching 
Comparative Religion, the Bible (the 


Writings), and related subjects to a 
difficult age group. Latest in the 
UAHC’s expanding syllabi series. 


$2.50 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE YOUTH 


NFTY Announces 1962 Overseas Tours 


The National Federation of 
Temple Youth, as part of its 
broad new “international” 
program, has scheduled two 
overseas trips for members in 
July 1962: 

THIRD ANNUAL NFTY 
ANTIQUITIES TOURS of- 
fers three weeks in Israel; four 
weeks in Greece, Rome, 
Paris, London, Amsterdam, 
Switzerland, and a five-day 
Mediterranean cruise. The 
cost will be $1485; the age 
range, 15-18 years. 

This trip will highlight an- 
cient civilizations of Israel, 
Greece, Rome, and present- 
day Jewish communities in 


Europe. Participants will at- 
tend the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism Youth 
Section’s leadership confer- 
ence, in Switzerland. 
FIFTH ANNUAL BIBLE IN- 
STITUTE IN ISRAEL in- 
cludes 7 weeks in the land of 
the Bible, with one stop-over 
in Europe. 

Its cost will be $975; its age 
range, 16-18 years. 

Participants will tour the 
entire country from S’fat to 
Eilat; live and work on a kib- 
butz; visit and study historical 
sites; encounter the cultural 
life of the cities and the out- 
post life of the settlements; 
share light and serious mo- 
ments with Israeli friends. 

Both tours will join for a 
week-end NFTY conclave in 
Israel with students of the Leo 
Baeck High School in Haifa. 
When they return ‘to the 
United States, members of 





Caravans Are Coming 


A letter frequently received 
by the NFTY National office 
begins: “Our youth group this 
year has lost its most experi- 
enced members to college. Al- 
though we have a wonderful 
group of teen-agers here, they 
need help in...” 

Far more effective than sug- 
gestions written in an an- 
swering letter is an actual visit 
to the youth group by a “ca- 
ravan” of oustanding NFTY 
Regional leaders. 

Through these caravans, 
which are being sponsored 
this year by several NFTY re- 
gions, the members of the 
inexperienced youth group 
learn from other young peo- 
ple some of the steps toward 
building a successful and ex- 
citing program for Reform 
Jewish youth. Here is the way 
the Jersey Federation of Tem- 
ple Youth (JFTY) plans its 
Caravans: 

The caravan arrives in the 
host community for a two- 
day stay, preferably over a 
week-end. At the beginning 





Back 


of the first meeting, the lead- 
er of the caravan briefly de- 
scribes the program of NFTY 
and the committees through 
which a youth group carries 
out its activities. These com- 
mittees are usually termed re- 
ligious, social, program, pub- 
licity, and projects. 

The caravan members then 
divide the group into four 
sections to plan the rest of 
the week-end’s program as if 
they were actually function- 
ing committees: Specific teen- 
agers are given the task of 
preparing the religious serv- 
ice, putting on a program, 
writing a publicity flyer, and 
planning social activities. The 
caravan assists each “com- 
mittee.” Following the pro- 
gram presentation the next 
day, its members usually lead 
a NFTY songfest which ends 
the caravan. — 

Other Regions have other, 
equally effective caravan 
plans, some of which include 
the preparation and distribu- 
tion of a caravan manual. 





both -tours will form a 
Speakers’ Corps to interpret 


the international themes to 
regions and youth groups. 


For both trips, applicants 
must be members of NFTY 


and must obiain references 
from their rabbi and high 
school principal. 

Application forms may be 
obtained from NFTY, 838 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 21, N.Y. 





Officers Elected for 1961-1962 


Donald Mintz Joan Baginsky 

President Ist Vice President 
NFTY’s new National Pres- 
ident, 18-year-old DONALD 
Mintz, of New Orleans, has 
been National vice-president 
of NFTY, chairman of two 
1961 National Institutes, 
president of the Touro Syna- 
gogue youth group, and pres- 
ident and National Board 
member of the Southern Fed- 
eration of Temple Youth 
(SOFTY). 

He also initiated and chaired 
the Youth Division of the 
Jewish Welfare Fund in New 
Orleans. At Columbia Col- 
lege, where he is a sopho- 
more, he is assistant coordi- 
nator for freshman week, and 
a probate for Van Am, an 
honor and service society. 

During his first months in 
office, Don has _ keynoted 
many regional and youth 
group events. On November 
12, he addressed a plenary 
session of the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods 
Convention in Washington, 
D. C., on the topic: “Thy 
Youth Shall See Visions.” 

Joan Baginsky, NFTY’s 
first vice-president, also comes 
from New Orleans, where she 
headed the youth group of 
Temple Sinai, She has been 


NFTY national secretary, vice- 
president and National Board 


member of SOFTY, and a co- 
chairman and staff member 
of NFTY National Institutes 
and Hagigah arts festivals. At 
the University of Michigan, 
where she is a sophomore, 
Joan is active in Hillel and 
makes frequent trips to NFTY 
sessions in the midwest. 
NFTY’S second vice-presi- 
dent, THoMas RIEs, attends 
Tulane University, and has 
been president of the Michi- 
gan Federation of Temple 
Youth (MSTY), as well as 
co-chairman of a National 
Institute. He comes from 
South Bend, Indiana, where 
he headed Temple Beth El’s 
youth group. 

STEVE COFFMAN, of South 
Bend, is NFTY’s third vice- 
president. A former MSTY 
National Board member and 
National Institute co-chair- 
man, Steve attends the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

NFTY’s national secretary, 
David Mersky, also has 
co-chaired a NFTY National 
Institute. From Waban, Mas- 
sachusetts, he is a past presi- 
dent of the New England 
Federation of Temple Youth 
(NEFTY). David is a fresh- 
man at Harvard. 

CAROLE MIGDEN of West 
Palm Beach, Florida, NFTY 
national treasurer, has been 
president of the Fort Lauder- 
dale Temple youth group and 
National Board member rep- 
resenting the Southeast Fed- 
eration of Temple Youth 
(SEFTY). Voted “outstand- 
ing SEFTYite” for 1960, she 
now attends Palm Beach Ju- 
nior College. 





Youth Sermonette Contest 


The subject for the Biennial national Sermonette Con- 
test for 1962 in keeping with NFTY’s “International” 
theme is Zeh-ba-Zeh—One for the Other. These words 
form the conclusion of one of the Talmud’s most elo- 
quent utterances: “All Israel is responsible one for the 
other”—Kol Yisroel areyvim zeh-ba-zeh. 

Sermonettes should deal with an International theme 
and should be 7-12 minutes long. Entries will be judged 
locally, regionally, and nationally; local and regional 
contests to be completed by March 15, 1962. The NFTY 
National office must receive the essays which win re- 
gional awards by May 1, 1962. 

All regional winners will be considered national final- 
ists and will receive half-scholarships to a national NFTY 


function. 
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NFTY GOES INTERNATIONAL 


ua 
| wrernaTionaL” is the new number- 

one word in the lexicon of the National 

Federation of Temple Youth. It refers 

to a far-reaching program to build ties 

with Reform Jewish youth the world 
over, and encompasses such activities 
as: 

e A new program of international stu- 
dent exchanges 

e Closer NFTY teamwork with the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism 
Youth Section 

© A “Write to a WUPJY Pen-Friend” 
letter campaign 

@ The NFTY Overseas Tour-and- 
Speakers Bureau programs (see oppo- 
site page) 

e A 1962 National Youth Sermonette 
competition on an_ international 
theme. 

All these activities add up to the slogan 

for the year: “NFTY GOES INTERNA- 

TIONAL.” 


Eisendrath “Exchangers” 

Capstone of NFTY’s international arch 
has already been put in place. Since 
August, three 16-year-old students from 
the Leo Baeck School in Haifa, Israel, 
have been attending summer camp con- 
claves and fall Regional NFTY affairs 
and are guest students at American 
high schools in Buffalo and Boston. 
They are the guests of two Regional 
Federations. In exchange, beginning 
with the second semester in February, 
NFTY’s first two American exchange 
students—one from Highland Park, Il- 
linois, one from Buffalo—will be guests 
of families in Haifa and study under 
scholarships offered by the Leo Baeck 
School. Dr. Max Elk, headmaster of the 
Leo Baeck School, states that they are 


prepared to endorse six “exchangers” 
to come to the United States for 1962- 


1963. 


The exchange program between the 
Baeck High School and the National 
Federation of Temple Youth has been 
named in honor of Dr. Maurice N. Ei- 
sendrath. To this Eisendrath-Israel-Ex- 
change program there will be added, in 
1962-1963, the Eisendrath-Europe-Ex- 
change program. First of these “ex- 
change students” will be high-schoolers 
from and to England. 


From Baeck to NFTY 
“They have ideas for everything”: That 
is Ruth Chalfon’s characterization of 


American teen-agers. Ruth is a fifth gen- 
eration Israeli Sabra, daughter of a Haifa 


agronomist. Ruth’s hostess in Buffalo is 
NELFTYite Barbara Wolfson, daughter 
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EL! REKHESS and ZEEV HARARI bring Israeli 
Music to a NFTY Conclave. 


of Dr. and Mrs. Irving Wolfson. NEL- 
FTY (Northeastern Lakes Federation) 
is NFTY’s pioneer Region in hosting 
exchange students from abroad. 

In America, Ruth was catapulted into 
NFTY life by attending NELFTY’s 
conclave-at Camp White Pine, Ontario, 
Canada and conclaves in Toronto, Olean, 
and Cleveland, Ruth also appeared be- 
fore the Northern MAFTY (Middle 
Atlantic) conclave in Elmira, at the 
major conclave of OVFTY (Ohio Val- 
ley) in Indianapolis, and accompanied 
Boston groups on a NEFTY (New Eng- 
land) caravan to Montreal. 

In Buffalo, Ruth is a guest-student of 
the Bennett High School. 

Zeev Harari and Eli Rekhess are the 
boy members of the Baeck School trio. 
They are the guests of NEFTY (New 
England Federation) and are attending 
Newton High School, near Boston. 
NEFTYite Joseph Wiesenfeld, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Wiesenfeld, 


Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, is Zeev’s 
host. Eli resides with the Dr. Martin 


Berezin family in West Newton. 
Both Zeev and Eli have been presidents 


of their classes in school. Both born in 


RUTH CHALFON and David Wertheimer, NELFTY 
President and future exchange student, with 
Shimon Chasdi, Director of NFTY’s overseas 


“Antiquities Tours.” 


Haifa, their fathers came to Israel from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, respective- 
ly. Zeev’s father holds a doctorate in 
Jaw, as well as the rank of major in the 
Israeli army. Eli’s father is director of 
the Jewish Agency in Haifa. 

Separately or together, the boys have 
visited, addressed, sung, and performed 
in key New England cities—Providence, 
Springfield, several times in the vicinity 
of Boston. Eli writes: “We first went to 
the NEFTY summer conclave in Camp 
Tevya in New Hampshire. One night 
the program was all ours. Zeev talked 
about the religious life of the youth 
and I spoke of the education field in 
Israel. Then we sang Israeli songs, also 
taught the audience songs, and finally 
answered questions.” The boys also went 
to Washington for the opening of the 
UAHC Biennial sessions and to Mon- 
treal, Canada. NFTY also plans for 
them to visit the UAHC headquarters 
and the HUC-JIR in New York and 


Cincinnati. 


From NFTY to Baeck 

Already selected are the first two NFTY 
members to be Eisendrath-Israel-Ex- 
change students who will depart for six 
months’ study at the Baeck School on 
February 7. With pleasure we announce 
their names: David Wertheimer, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Wertheimer, of 
Temple Beth Zion in Buffalo, is presi- 
dent of NELFTY and a member of 
NFTY’s National Board. 

Marc Rosenstein is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Rosenstein, of the North 
Shore Congregation Israel, Glencoe, Il- 
linois. Marc is at the beginning of his 
NFTY career, having attended his first 
CFTY (Chicago Federation) Leader- 
ship Institute this summer. 


An annual calendar event, to be known 
as WUPJY-NFTY International Day 
(or week-end), will be inaugurated by 
NFTY Regions and youth groups on 
January 5-7, 1962. These programs will 
stress the international theme, interpret 
the exchange program, and will launch 


a new “pen-pal” system for correspond- 
ing regularly with friends overseas. 


An enduring international 


youth program 

As hundreds of NFTYites write sermons 
upon an international theme; as some 
90 youth groupers join overseas tours 
and return to tell their personal stories 
of living Judaism abroad; as more ex- 
change students add a relationship of 
depth to the idea of international friend- 
ship, the year ahead promises that the 
concept of world-wide awareness begun 
with a slogan will grow into a living and 
enduring program for temple youth. 








CAMPS AND REGIONS 





AN ORDINARY DAY 


by RABBI ERWIN L. HERMAN 
Director of Regional Activities, VAHC 


It BEGAN as an ordinary day at camp. 
The sun and the small game arose to- 
gether in response to the whistled rev- 
eille of the birds. In the camp kitchen, 
Jess donned the headdress of Number- 
One-Cook and with quick and sure 
movements set his stove in order. The 
kitchen staff, always wary of his acid 
tongue, moved about him with speed 
and that was more motion than accom- 
plishment. In the director’s cabin, an 
alarm clock went off. The distance that 
separated the sleeping quarters had 
diluted the sound when it reached my 
ears and it registered only as a nagging 
hum, an intrusion upon nature’s sym- 
phony of morning. 

I had set my own alarm to ring at 
‘six-thirty but was up long before. I 
could not afford the luxury of sleep. For 
years I had been regaled with stories 
about this camp on the Coast where 
children, putting on the mantle of faith, 
had learned to walk with God and where 
adults, shedding the cloak of self-con- 
sciousness, had learned to pray with 
comfort. For an equal number of years 
I had been skeptical. The three thou- 
sand miles that separate West from East 
had undoubtedly become a loom of dis- 
tance upon which the stories had been 
fancifully embroidered and imaginative- 
ly stretched. And yet, within each tell- 
ing, there appeared a single, common 
thread, binding all into an unbelievable 
whole: the inspiration of one man who 
made it possible for children to dream 
dreams and for adults to see visions. 
No fantasy and hallucination were these, 
but rather the real-life adventures of 
searching human beings who strove to 
climb the mountain of faith and who, 
time and again, so the story-tellers said, 
succeeded in reaching the top of the 
mountain. And this, at a camp! 

In a matter of minutes I was waiting 
outside my cabin door for Sam Kamink- 
er, Western Region director of Educa- 
tion. My wait was a brief one. Sam 


arrived behind the wheel of an open 
jeep. His shouted “Boker tove,” good 


34 


morning, was followed by a warmly 
embracing smile and then, as if cata- 
pulted by an inner spring, he launched 
into a discordant and hoarse yet 
strangely moving rendition of “O What 
a Beautiful Morning.” This was not to 
be the only time that Sam reached to- 
ward heaven with song, for on subse- 
quent mornings I came to realize that 
his shacharis, his morning prayer, was 
often a rapturous psalm of praise taken 
directly from the musical comedy stage. 

I climbed aboard the jeep and sat 
next to him. For almost an hour he 
drove me, walked me, and talked me 
through the breathtaking beauty, of the 
camp. Nothing was permitted to escape 
my sight and nothing escaped the ex- 
citement of his special description. 
Truly, we were surrounded by beauty, 
but it seemed to come alive in response 
to his own animation. He reached for 
a bay leaf, the first I had ever seen in 
growth, and he fondled it like a tender 
child. He stood atop the hill above the 
camp site, and he named the flowers of 
the field with reverence, making each 
sound precious and important. 

For many of those first minutes, I 
was confused: was it possible to enjoy 
nature with such passion, or was this 
all merely role-playing, the actor assum- 
ing the characterization that the story- 
tellers demanded of him? My doubts 
were short-lived, for I realized with 
shocked surprise that Sam’s enthusiasm 
was reaching me, that I too was begin- 
ning to feel the exultation . . . when, 
suddenly, he wilted. Like a plucked, un- 
tended flower, he wilted. His voice 
faded, his color paled, his shoulders 
slumped wearily. I though he was ill 
and inquired anxiously. He assured me 
that he was not. Then, as the jeep 


rounded a bend in the dirt road of the 


hill, Sam looked sadly into the valley 
below. My gaze followed his. The sight 
was incredible. Fifty or sixty—there 
may even have been a hundred—huge 
redwood trees, once massive in their 
glory, now lay toppled one upon the 
other, uprooted and destroyed. They 
lay in the valley like giant tenpins, 
knocked about by the might of—of 
what? 

Sam was racked with emotion. Huge 
tears had muted the brightness of his 
eyes and his body seemed tormented 
with grief. For long minutes he sat si- 
lently, fighting the pain of sorrow. And 
then it was over. Self-controlled again, 
he spoke softly of the rain-filled weeks 
of the winter months, of the loosened 
soil, of the gale-like winds and, finally, 
of the torrential downpour of two weeks 
past—and this. For so many hundreds 
of years their limbs had reached heaven- 
ward and now they are gone; “dead” 
was the word he used. 

Sam was embarrassed. Unsure of my 
ability to understand fully, he apolo- 
gized haltingly for his behavior. He was 
an old and sentimental fool, he said. 
Then, as if he found heart in this self- 
inflicted criticism, he turned from the 
devastation below to the lush growth 
all about us. “Death is difficult,” he 
explained, “always difficult. And some- 
times it weakens me as it just did. You 
see, I believe there’s a soul in all that 
grows, and when growing things are 
destroyed, I suffer loss. But I have faith 
in that valley below. I have faith that it 
is going to live again.” He hesitated, 
then lurched to a decision. ‘““Tomorrow,” 
he began, “tomorrow, we start to re- 
move these trees. By summer’s end the 
new saplings should be firmly in root. 
Yes . . .” he seemed to relish the pros- 
pect, “yes, they should be firmly in 
root.” 

Sam moved to the jeep and eagerly 
beckoned me in. “We have to hurry,” 
he urged. “The children will socn be 
awake. It’s a beautiful morning to greet 
them.” 

It began as an ordinary day at camp. 
Sam Kaminker was about to make it 
possible for another group of youngsters 


to dream their dreams. 
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THE CIRCUIT RIDERS 


Travel—intensive as well as 
extensive—takes members of 
the UAHC national staff all 
over the country every year 
to our regions and councils. 
No more effective way has 
been found of bringing the 
knowledge of specialists to 
help solve the problems of 
our far-flung congregations. 
The staff members meet tem- 
ple leaders, counsel with them 
concerning their problems, 
participate in religious ser- 
vices, address special groups, 
and serve as a liaison between 
the individual temple and its 
national organization. 

A typical trip in the life of 
a staff member is that made 
recently by Dr. Chaim Ess- 
rog, director of Adult Educa- 
tion. One Friday this fall he 
left New York City to begin 
a heavily scheduled field trip 
in the UAHC Southeast 
Council and the UAHC 
South Florida Federation. 
That evening he preached the 
Sabbath services at Temple 
Israel of Greater Miami. Next 
day he preached at Temple 


Beth Sholom and at 12:30 


P.M. took part in a Leader- 
ship Seminar of the UAHC 
South Florida Federation. On 
Sunday, Dr. Essrog was guest 
speaker at the Jewish Educa- 
tion Conference of the VAHC 
South Florida Federation, 
held at Temple Israel of 
Greater Miami. The subject 
of his address was “The 
Teaching of Jewish Values.” 
On Monday, Rabbi Essrog 
met with the members of 
Shaarai Shomayim Congrega- 
tion in Mobile, Alabama, and 
led a discussion on “Reform 
—The Tradition of Judaism.” 
Rabbi Essrog visited Hillel 
House at the University of 
Alabama in Tuscaloosa on 
Tuesday and met with mem- 
bers of Temple Emanuel in 
that city in the evening. Next 
day, he met with temple lead- 
ers of Mizpah Congregation 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
and on the following day vis- 
ited Temple Israel in Green- 
ville, South Carolina, and met 
with the leaders of that con- 
gregation. Dr. Essrog com- 
pleted his Southeast Council 
tour on Friday by preaching 





News of Camps 
The UAHC’s sixth Camp for 


Living Judaism is_ rapidly 
shaping up. Located in Cleve- 
land, Georgia, the camp will 
serve primarily the young 
people and teen-agers of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Southeast Tennessee 


(Knoxville, Chattanooga), 
Cuba, Panama, and the 
Dutch West Indies. 

The dam is now completed 
and the spring-fed lake rapid- 
ly filling. Architects’ plans 
have been submitted for bids 
and construction should begin 
within several weeks. Mr. 
Melvin Goldberger, president 
of the Southeast Council, has 
been given assurance by ar- 
chitects and builders alike that 


the camp will be ready for 
use by the summer of 1962. 


Camp Registrations 


Every UAHC Camp Institute 
serves the region in which it 
is sponsored but in each in- 
stance space is saved for 
young people from those areas 
where no camp yet exists, 
If you wish your children to 
be registered at a UAHC 


Camp Institute this summer 
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or if you merely wish infor- 
mation concerning this, please 
write to Rabbi Erwin L, Her- 
man or director of Camping, 
UAHC, 838 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

The UAHC Camp Insti- 
tutes are: 

1. The UAHC Joseph Eis- 
ner Camp for Living Judaism, 
Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts 

2. The UAHC Joseph and 
Betty Harlam Camp, Kresge- 
ville, Pennsylvania 

3. UAHC Camp Institute, 
Cleveland, Georgia 

4. UAHC Camp Institute, 
Zionsville, Indiana 

5. UAHC Camp Institute, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

6. UAHC Camp Saratoga, 


Saratoga, California 





Catveuten 
The Rosh Ha-shono issue of 
American Judaism inadver- 
tently omitted from its list of 
UAHC regional offices: The 
UAHC Canadian Council, 
Bathurst St. at Ava Rd., To- 
ronto, Ontario; Mr. Joseph 
Kronick, director; Mr. Max 


Enkin, president. 


at Temple Beth El in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. The title of 
his sermon was “Tower of Ba- 
bel—Ancient and Modern.” 

In the months ahead, other 
members of the UAHC senior 
staff will travel thousands of 





“The Psychology of Leader- 
ship” was the subject of a 
workshop conducted by Pro- 
fessor Aaron Levenstein of 
the Baruch School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the 
College of the City of New 
York, at a Board of Trustees 
Seminar conducted by the 
New York State Council of 
the UAHC in Albany, N. Y., 
on October 16. Professor Lev- 
enstein, who is also a guest 
lecturer at the HUC-JIR, dis- 
cussed with the assembled 
group of 31 Trustees some of 
the basic philosophies of 
leadership as well as the un- 
derlying psychological prin- 
ciples in achieving the in- 
volvement of all members of 
the congregation in the tem- 


miles to serve regional needs. 
Each region will be served 
with at least one such visit 
during the year. Regional di- 
rectors can provide complete 
information concerning these 
scheduled visits. 


Trustees Attend Leadership Seminar 


ple’s program. Professor Lev- 
enstein pointed out that the 
same basic principles and 
techniques of leadership and 
group dynamics that are ap- 
plied to business and profes- 
sions can also be applied with 
slight modification to Temple 
Trustees. 

All Trustees who were as- 
sembled were tremendously 
impressed with this type of 
workshop, the first of its kind 
held in conjunction with the 
UAHC meeting. The Trus- 
tees’ Seminar was chaired by 
Mr. Garson Meyer, president 
of the New York State Coun- 
cil; the program was super- 
vised by Mr. Theodore K. 
Broido, director of the New 
York State Council. 





Campers Learn Judaism 


Through Creative Play 


Creative play and study linked to a better understanding of Judaism is the 
idea behind planned activity which keeps youngsters busy at the Joseph 


and Betty Harlam Camp in Kresgeville, Pa. 1. 


Learning the first steps in 


mosaic work. 2. A mosaic in a more advanced stage, as an earnest youngster 
painstakingly sets each tile in place. 3. A Holy Ark for the outdoor chapel 
entirely fashioned of mosaic tiles is a product of the Arts and Crafts studio. 


The mosaic design was done by campers under the leadership of student 
Rabbi David Spitz. 4. Work for the mind too — a Hebrew class, also taught 


by Rabbi Spitz. 5. Party time — an impromptu masquerade. 
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DUST OFF 
THE BOOK 


Like MANY ANOTHER, I come from 
Minsk, Russia. Until the age of four I 
owed sole allegiance to a miserable char- 
acter called Czar Nicholas, his wife the 
Czarina, their son the Czarevitch, and 
a psycho named Rasputin. 





by SOL HOROWITZ 


Past President, Shaari Zedek Congrega- 
tion Men’s Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
Board member, Metropolitan Cenfer- 
ence, NFTB. 


PEOPLE OF THE BOOK was title of display of 
Jewish reference books recently donated by the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society to the library of the 
U.S. Air Force Base in New Mexico. Shown in- 
specting the collection are Chaplain Philip E. 
Schechter (left) and Major Morton W. Bader. 
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When I was three years old my father, 
who was an artillery sergeant in the 
Russian Army, received a draft call: 
“Greetings; you are hereby ordered to 
pack up your uniform, your gun, and 
your samovar and report to Vladivostok 
to fight the Japanese in defense of the 
Czar, the Czarina, the Czarevitch, and 
a psycho named Rasputin.” 

My father obeyed with alacrity. He 
tipped the Eastern Union messenger- 
boy, a fat, sloppy kid by the name of 
Nikita Khrushchev, donned his uniform, 
strapped his samovar on his back, 
hitched the troika to his droshky, and 
was off for the Minsker Turnpike. 

Unfortunately for the Czar, but most 
fortunate for me, my father had a poor 
sense of direction. Instead of making 
the left turn at Odessa marked Siberia, 
he followed the directional that pointed 
to Ellis Island, U.S.A. Nine months later 
he was heartbroken to find himself 
stranded in a place called Castle Garden. 
My father claimed to his dying day that 
his mistake on the Minsker Turnpike 
cost Russia victory in the Japanese War. 

This is an exaggerated version of a 
true piece of family history. I have often 
thought about it. Suppose my father 
had decided to call it a day and settle 


down in Berlin, Munich, or Hamburg? - 


Then, what about me? Would it have 
been Buchenwald, Auschwitz, the gas 
chambers? And how about your fathers 
or grandfathers? Suppose they had de- 
cided to try their luck in Cairo, Baghdad, 
or Beirut (there were no immigration 
restrictions in those days)? Then, what 
about you? Would you have been refu- 
gees on the leaky ship “Exodus,” im- 
migrants living in tin huts in Israel, 
stateless ones haunting the embassies of 
the world for visas to get out? 

We in America are the lucky ones. 
The Lord has been gracious unto us. 


He caused our fathers to make the right 
turn on the Minsker Turnpike, so that 
their children might spend their lives 
in freedom and dignity. This, then, is 
our heirloom: the opportunity of being 
Jews in this wonderful land of ours. 

As Theodore Bikel wrote, “There are 
two things you can do with a precious 
heirloom, You can squander or pawn 
it, or you can cherish and honor it. 
Looking around our new world, we ob- 
serve many who have given up the 
golden goblet that was theirs for the 
plastic cup of assimilation.” There are 
too many who have turned their backs 
on our rich and wonderful tradition and 
sought identity with other religious 
groups. A Unitarian minister boasted to 
me that his church had just signed up 
its one hundredth Jewish family. A 
Catholic church on the Lower East 
Side of New York City counts among 
its members—and clergy—a significant 
number of Jewish men and women. 

It is said that a Jew is still a Jew to 
the world. Then we ask: What are one 
hundred Jewish families doing in a 
Unitarian church? What are Jews do- 
ing at masses, at novenas, with rosaries 
in their pockets? What are men with 
names like Katz and Weinstein doing 
in the priesthood? 

How can we keep Jews from defect- 
ing? Shall we do as the East Germans 
and build cement walls around them? Do 
we return to the ghetto of old? Perhaps 
the time is here for the extension of our 
Jewish Chautauqua Society into the 
active centers of Jewry itself, While we 
have been knocking ourselves out bring- 
ing the message of Israel to Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, impor- 
tant numbers of our own faith have been 
slipping through our hands without any- 
one lifting a finger to stem the tide. 

What preventive medicine is available 
to us? Rabbi Chaim Essrog gave this 
prescription at our recent Metropolitan 
Conference Workshop: “The basic fron- 
tier of Judaism is knowledge. Knowl- 
edge means Torah. Torah means study. 
Study means Jewish education and Jew- 
ish education means survival.” 

The brotherhoods of the NFTB are 
uniquely equipped to do the job. They 
have the know-how. They have the or- 
ganization. Instead of wringing our 
hands and sitting shiva for our lost 
ones, let us roll up our sleeves, dust 
off the Book, gather our brood, and 
start all over again from the very be- 
ginning: B’reshis boro Elohim. . . 
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by RABBI RICHARD C. HERTZ 
Temple Beth El, Detroit 


This is one of the “D’var Torah” (a word of Torah), a 40-page booklet recently pub- 
lished by NFTB. It contains 20 brief essays by leading rabbis, bringing into modern 
focus messages of inspiration from the Bible and Talmud. They are designed for 
delivery to open meetings, for discussion groups, and for distribution for home read- 
ing. Copies may be obtained at 20¢ each or $15 a hundred from NFTB, 838 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


Is THERE ANY HOPE for man today? Is 
there any hope for a world that has 
known two world wars in one genera- 
tion and totters on the precipice of a 
third? Is there any hope for nations that 
refuse to recognize the sovereignty of 
world law, that fear hydrogen bombs 
dropping out of the skies with “no place 
to hide,” a world that tolerates tyranny 
and oppression and exploitation and 
hunger? Is there any hope for man in 
the face of depression, unemployment, 
disease, ignorance, misery? Is there any 
hope in a time of uncertainty and fear, 
when man chases a pot of gold under 
every rainbow, when materialism blights 
his sense of values? Are we not like 
Ezekiel crying aloud: “Our bones are 
dried up and our hope is lost; we are 
clean cut off”? 

No, I believe there is hope for indi- 
vidual man, for his personal life, be- 
cause I believe that God is still running 
the universe. God has not abdicated, 
nor does His moral law fail to operate 
in the destinies of men and nations. As 
Albert Einstein once observed: “I can- 
not believe that God plays dice with 
the cosmos.” I have faith in God—in 
His divine wisdom, in His everlasting 
righteousness, in His just but oftimes in- 
scrutable ways of working things out for 
the best. With faith in God there can 
be hope for man. Jeremiah said: 
“Blessed is the man whose hope the 
Lord is.” 

One thing we know for sure: no one 
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can live without hope. A person can live 
three weeks without food, three days 
without water, but not three seconds 
without hope. A woman lying in the 
anguish of pain in a hospital, suffering 
from cancer, could never go on fighting 
for life if she didn’t hope that some- 
where in this world, working quietly, 
even anonymously, were brilliant re- 
search scientists who someday will come 
up with the right answer to save her or 
some other cancer victims. Hope is 
what keeps her going. Hope.is what 
brings the farmer back to his field after 
a season of drought., Hope is what 
brings a salesman to a customer after 
being turned down repeatedly. Hope is 
what keeps a football team on its toes, 
even when trailing in the closing mo- 
ments of the fourth quarter. Hope is 
what brings an Edison back to his lab 
a thousand times. Hope is what brings 
the statesmen of the world back to the 
United Nations after each diplomatic 
setback to lasting peace. Hope is what 
brings religious people to their churches 
and temples in search of God’s ways. 
Without hope man is doomed to despair, 
frustration, defeat. 

We all have plenty of problems, 
plenty of obstacles and troubles and 
disappointments to endure. But Ju- 
daism is an optimistic religion. God's 
purposes for humanity are being ful- 
filled in the slow and tortuous but ever 
upward march of the human spirit. 
Judaism has taught this lesson since the 
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days of the ancient prophets of Israel. 
That is the Jewish gift to humanity's 
spirit of hope. 

We Jews should know that by now. 
We have had to be a hopeful people 
in order to survive. How else could we 
have ever endured all that 3,000 years 
has brought upon us without hope and 
courage in our hearts? 

There is hope for our time. Be grate- 
ful to God for your health, your home, 
your family, your work, your commu- 
nity, your country, your temple, your 
faith, When you “accentuate the posi- 
tive” and count your biessings, every- 
thing isn’t as black as midnight. Yes, 
there is plenty wrong in the distemper 
of our times. The tragedy is, though, 
that we don’t stop often enough to look 
around and see what is right in the 
world. It is not news, so the papers 
think, when families get along, when 
children bring joy to their parents, when 
husband and wife love each other 
tenderly, when friends stand by each 
other, when people find happiness in 
seeing a golden sunset, a babbling brook, 
a rippling lake, a quiet trout stream. 

Judaism teaches that man is not 
doomed to failure or original sin; he 
has the chance to make of life what he 
will. There is plenty of reason for hope 
if you will only look for it. Be strong; 
take courage; wait patiently for the 
salvation of the Lord. As the Psalmist 
says: “Happy is he whose hope is in 
the Lord his God.” 








BALTIMORE 


Bartrmore, where the 19th Brother- 
hood Biennial Convention will be held 
November 8-11, 1962, is a city of hal- 
lowed tradition where the old is finally 
but dramatically giving way to the new. 

Visitors today gape at a 22-acre sector 
in the heart of the drab downtown 
area, which is being razed for the 
$136,000,000 Charles Center, Balti- 
more’s first full-scale urban renewal 
project. Here will rise skyscrapers sym- 
metrically designed to transform the 
old city into a modern metropolis. 

From the top of the 800-room Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, the convention head- 
quarters, to the sprawling suburbs ten 
miles distant, there are many wonderful 
places to see and enjoy. 

Steeped in three centuries of history, 
Baltimore is called the “Monumental 
City,” because of its inclination to 
visibly immortalize its own and the na- 
tion’s heroes. It boasts the first monu- 
ments to Christopher Columbus and 
George Washington. At Fort McHenry, 
where he wrote our national anthem, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” Francis 
Scott Key is enshrined. 

It is a city of homes and its people 
are genial, tolerant, and neighborly. It 
has a_ well-deserved reputation for 
gracious living and fine food. If you 
have never tasted Maryland fried 
chicken and Baltimore’s succulent sea 
food dishes, fresh from Chesapeake 
Bay, you have a treat in store. It’s a 
sports loving town, home of the Colts, 
pro football champs; the Orioles, big 
league baseball team; and Pimlico, Lau- 
rel, and Bowie Racetracks, 

Baltimore’s port, ranking second in 
foreign trade tonnage in the country, is 
the strategic center around which di- 
versified manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests revolve—steel mills, ship- 


Baltimore Hebrew 


yards, assembly plants, and hundreds of 
other factories—to support a population 
of more than a million people. 

World famed as a cultural center, 
Baltimore’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing include Johns Hopkins University, 
Goucher, and the University of Mary- 
land. Baltimore hospitals have pioneered 
in medical education, research, and 
treatment. People come from all over 
the world to the Walters Art Gallery 
and the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 


Jewish Community 


Long before most Jews emigrated to 
America, Baltimore had established syn- 
agogues. Baltimore Hebrew Congrega- 
tion dates back to 1829, Har Sinai to 
1842, and Oheb Shalom to 1853. The 
early membership of Baltimore Hebrew, 
originally Orthodox, was largely made 
up of Jews coming from Holland, es- 
pecially those who had previously emi- 
grated to the West Indies. Between 1835 
and 1850, many German Jews came to 
Baltimore, and soon outnumbered the 
Dutch and Portuguese Jews. Later the 
German Jews were outnumbered by the 
subsequent immigration waves of East 
European Jews. 

Baltimore’s Jewry, like its commerce 
and culture, also has undergone a trans- 
formation. Nearly 100,000 Jews now 
live there. First the three Reform con- 
gregations moved four miles away from 
downtown. Today all three are housed 
in magnificent new buildings, repre- 
senting a combined investment of 
$7,500,000, ten miles from downtown 
on Park Heights Avenue within 12 
blocks of each other; a fourth Reform 
temple, Emanuel, is a few miles away. 
They have a combined membership of 
nearly 4000 families. There are more 
than 50 synagogues in Baltimore, most 
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of them within a four-mile area on 
Park Heights Avenue. Wags have 
dubbed it Rue de la Shul. 

Not far away are four Jewish country 
clubs: Suburban, Woodholme, Bonnie 
View, and Chestnut Ridge. And yet, 
their fine golf courses and other facili- 
ties do not detract from temple atten- 
dance. There is a tradition of Sabbath 
observance in Baltimore, and services 
are well attended. A consistently high 
caliber of rabbinic and lay leadership 
has been maintained. 

Baltimore Jewry works together. The 
Baltimore Hebrew College, financed by 
the Associated Jewish Charities, de- 
velops educators for local synagogues. 
The Reform congregations support a 
separate department. 

The brotherhoods work together, too, 
through a strong Baltimore Council of 
Temple Brotherhoods, which is hosting 
the convention and has raised a large 
fund to entertain out-of-town delegates 
and their wives. Their accomplishment 
stems from experienced and capable 
leaders, such as those who now serve 
on the NFTB Board: Philip A. Lehman, 
vice-president; Dr. Daniel J. Schwartz, 
former vice-president and general con- 
vention chairman; Dr. Earle Wilder, 
Council president; and Dr. Samuel 
Friedman. Success of the Women’s 
Committee is assured, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, 
former president of the NFTS and Bal- 
timore Hebrew Congregation. 

A dynamic program is being prepared 
for the Baltimore convention. All broth- 
erhoods should plan now to assign full 
delegations. 

Baltimore and its Jewish community 
can take pride in a steady achievement, 
marked by cultural and spiritual growth 
and service. I’m rather proud of it my- 
self. It's my home town. 

—SYLVAN LEBOW 
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INTERFAITH EVALUATION 


An EVALUATIVE SESSION on the effec- 
tiveness of the interfaith films produced 
by the Jewish Chautauqua Society was 
held September 6, at the World Affairs 
Center in New York. 

The meeting was arranged with the 
cooperation of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations. Grant Us 
Peace, latest JCS motion picture for 
public service, TV, and group showings, 
was previewed by representatives of 50 
religious, educational, and civic organ- 
izations cooperating with the U.N. 

A brochure listing the ten JCS films, 
which have had more than 7000 local 
telecasts, was distributed with a form 
offering prints on free loan for group 
showings. Many orders resulted. 

The organization executives were also 
asked if they felt the picture presented 
ethical values of Judaism effectively. 
Here are some typical reactions: 


Comments Rewarding 


“We have been looking for a film-: 


which shows the spiritual value of the 
U.N. This film fulfills that need. The 
A.A.U.N. will put it on our film list and 
urge local chapters to show it at their 
meetings.” —John P. Walsh, Natienal 
Field Director, A.A.U.N. 
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“The heart warming qualities of the 
film make it most effective for commu- 
nity groups. The struggle of the husband 
and his wife is most real and familiar 
to many as a family situation that arises 
with some frequency.”—John R. Inman, 
Church Peace Union. 


“A warm, interesting presentation, 
one to which the individual can relate; 
a very great need in today’s world.”— 
Mrs. W. A. Blackwell, National Spiri- 
tual Assembly of the Bahais of the U.S. 


“As a Christian I believe “Grant Us 
Peace” should be shown to Christian 
congregations. A much better under- 
standing of the depth of Judaism would 
be effected thereby.”—Donald Buckley, 
Religion in American Life. 


“1 feel that the presentation was effec- 
tive and that its ethical values could 
well be those of any faith.”—Jeanne N. 
Springer, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


“Should be effective in promoting 
understanding of Jewish family life. So 
often it is portrayed in extremes of 
comedy or weepy tragedy.”—Eileen 
Cull, International Council of Industrial 
Editors. 


“A most interesting and artistic film.” 
—Mrs. A. Day Bradley, Friends Gen- 
eral Conference. 


Peace Forums 

Several of the organizations indicated 
they would show the film at meetings 
devoted to the work of the United 
Nations. These include A.A.U.N. chap- 
ters, of which there are 250. 

Temple brotherhoods are conducting 
timely forums on world peace this year, 
with panel discussions following show- 
ings of the Grant Us Peace film. The 
NFTB Lecture Bureau is furnishing 
speakers and program suggestions on 
request. Prints (16mm. sound) of the 
half-hour motion picture may be ob- 
tained on free loan from the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, 838 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or from your nearest volun- 
teer local distributor, one of 106 serving 
this public service project throughout 
the world. 

All local distributors have prints of 
the ten JCS films and tapes (74% rpm) 
of the six quarter-hour dramas about 
the Jewish holidays, which have been 
adapted for radio and have had 3000 
broadcasts, Evaluations also are sought 
by the distributors from local TV and 
radio station officials and through audi- 
ence reactions. These assist materially 
in planning future productions. 
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Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 





CAMPUS 


On THE BASIS of my visits to a num- 
ber of universities in behalf of the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society, I am convinced 
that JCS is a vital force not only for 
interfaith understanding, but for student 
morale as well. 

On an assignment in Pennsylvania I 
learned that the vast majority of Chris- 
tian students had never met a Jew prior 
to their attendance at college. I had 
imagined this was true in areas where 
few of our people reside, but it is a 
fact on the Eastern Seaboard, as well. 
At this school of 900 students, 80 of 
whom are Jewish, the most important 
point of our discussions that impressed 
the Christian students was the social 
gospel contained in Jewish tradition. 
They were enthusiastic in discovering 
that Judaism is vibrantly alive to social 
issues and responsive to the needs of 
our day; that the problems of integra- 
tion, housing, and equal educational op- 
portunities are as vital to our heritage 
as the Kiddush, Kaddish, and blessing 
over candles. The students realized that 
for Jews and Christians to work closely 
together, they need not avoid theological 
differences or seek constantly to stress 
similarities where none may exist. They 
discovered that a bridge which brings 
our faiths together is the common con- 
cern with social issues of our time. 


by RABBI JOEL Y. ZION 


Temple Israel, Lawrence, N. Y. 
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REFLECTIONS 


On a visit to a small Western college 
I was met at the airport by a member 
of the department of religion. Some of 
the questions he asked on our journey 
to the school made me realize the sig- 
nificance of Chautauqua’s educational 
program: “I understand that the Jews 
oury their dead in an upright position. 
Why is this so? . . . Do you still teach 
your people the concept of an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, as your 
Bible states?” I had not expected such 
questions from a faculty member, and 
spent several hours discussing with him 
the conceptions upon which his ques- 
tions were based. He was grateful for 
the answers. 


Christian Questions 

At their library I discovered that the 
pitifully few books on Judaism were 
catalogued under Christianity. When I 
brought this to the attention of the li- 
brarian, she answered, “Is not Judaism 
the earlier primitive faith from which 
Christianity flowered?” We spent a ses- 
sion discussing this “interesting” ap- 
proach. In subsequent months the books 
that JCS donated to this college estab- 
lished a Judaica section in its own right. 

At a large Eastern university I par- 
ticipated with a minister and priest; 
each presented the basic principles of 
his faith. I was the first speaker. Later 
I learned they -always called on the 
rabbi first. The chairman explained: 


“The Jews represent the Old Testament; 
we are the New. A rabbi should always 
be the first speaker on a panel with the 
other religions since he represents the 
earliest sources of religion. A minister 
is always our concluding speaker, thus 
indicating that Christianity is the full 
flowering of the earlier faith which 
much of the world has embraced.” It 
took several hours of discussion and 
another visit to illustrate the error in 
this approach. In subsequent years a 
rabbi was often the concluding speaker. 

JCS visits have their humorous side 
lights. I recall visiting Colorado Wom- 
en’s College, where a choir of lovely 
students, led by a young woman des- 
tined to become Miss America of 1955, 
preceded my talk with the hymn, “O 
Zion, Haste.” I am hopeful there was 
no relationship between the title of the 
anthem and their eagerness for me to 
conclude the presentation. 


Student Morale 


There are many forces operating on 
the university campus that concern me 
deeply. In the last decade many stu- 
dents were actively grappling with social 
issues and world problems. Today on 
many campuses there are expressions of 
boredom and escapism. Many come to 
the university not for the purpose of 
digging into the loam of learning, but, 
to use Harry Golden’s phrase, to “enjoy, 
enjoy.” They look forward solely to the 
award of a degree that will give them 
eventual security. In this context the 
JCS visit of a rabbi not only serves the 
purpose of interpreting Judaism to the 
non-Jew, but raises college morale by 
affirming a renewed purpose, quest, and 
commitment to the best in our Ameri- 
can tradition. 
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WHAT JCS IS DOING 


To CONTINUE AND EXPAND its five-phase 
educational program for better under- 
standing and appreciation of Judaism by 
people of all faiths, the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society has set a minimum budg- 
eted goal of $232,500 for this fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962. 

A drive for voluntary individual an- 
nual JCS memberships is being con- 
ducted now by temple brotherhoods to 
raise their local quotas for their Chau- 
tauqua project. JCS chairmen and com- 
mittees have been appointed to secure 
new memberships and renewals. 

By achieving this goal, the Society 
this year will be able to assign rabbis 
on invitation to 450 colleges to lecture 
about Judaism to more than 1,000,000 
students and teachers. JCS has served 
1130 colleges to date. 

JCS is sponsoring accredited resident 
lectureships at 18 leading universities 
this year, maintaining a scholarly in- 
fluence for more intensive study of 
Judaism. These college credit courses 
have been conducted by JCS to date on 
28 college campuses. : 

Rabbis will be assigned as teacher- 


counselors for one or two-week periods 
next Summer at 150 church camps, 
where friendship of Christian youth is 
developed through understanding. To 
date, 385 camps have extended such 
invitations to JCS. 

The Society has budgeted to donate 
2000 Jewish reference books to college 
libraries this year to supplement their 
shelves of Judaica. Over 40,000 volumes 
have been given by the Society on re- 
quest to 1000 universities. 

To reach the mass audience of the 
country on television, the third motion 
picture of a dynamic new half-hour 
series, “The Rabbi,” on concepts of 
Jewish ethics, is now in production. Out- 
standing scripts have been developed 
for three remaining films of the series. 
They will be produced and released as 
funds permit. Ten films produced by the 
JCS to date have been viewed by mil- 
lions on more than 7000 local telecasts. 

This vital brotherhood project is sup- 
ported through individual JCS member- 
ships of $10, $15, $25, $50, $100, and 
life memberships of $1000 or more. 
Are YOU a member? 








JCS ESSAY CONTEST 
for High School Students 


SUBJECT 


“What the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
Means to Me” 


RULES 
. Temple religious school students, 


grades 10-12, are eligible. 


Entries must be typewritten, double 
spaced, giving name and address 
of author, name of temple, and 
present religious school grade. 
Essays should be 500-750 words. 


Entries must be postmarked no 
later than March 31, 1962. 


PRIZES 
Ist — $100 U.S. Savings Bond 
2nd — $50 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd — $25 U.S. Savings Bond 


Ten citations for Honorable Mention 
will also be awarded. 

Winning entry will be published in 
American Judaism Magazine. 

Source material is available to con- 


testants on request to the: 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY 
838 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 





New Life Memberships 





Nine new life memberships in the Jewish 

Chautauqua Society were announced 

recently. They are: Rabbi Julian Feibel- 

man, New Orleans, presented by the 

Brotherhood in honor of his 25 years 

of service to Temple Sinai; Rabbi Harry 

J. Stern, Montreal, presented by the 

Brotherhood of Temple Emanu-El; Mr. 

and Mrs. Robert W. Somers, North 

Hollywood; Philip Berman, Allentown; 

~~ Jerold C. Hoffberger, Lawrence Lock- 

wood, and Mrs. Philip A. Lehman, all 

of Baltimore; N. B. Carroll and Temple 

Israel Men’s Club in honor of Charles 
L. Goldstein, Detroit. 

Life memberships are $1000, and 

may be paid over four years at $250 a 


JCS LIFE MEMBERSHIP was presented to Rabbi Harry J. Stern, of Temple Emanu-El, Montreal, by the 
brotherhood at its opening dinner ting October 4, Three NFTB officers participated. (L. to r.) are 
Seymour M. Liebowitz, NFTB vice-president; Jesse Cohen, honorary president; Edward Lee, NFTB presi- 
dent, principal speaker; Dr. Stern, and Alex Carsley, brotherhood president. year. 
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SISTERHOOD TOPICS 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 





XXIII BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
ELECTS NEW SISTERHOOD LEADERS 


More THAN 1000 delegates and official 
visitors from the United States, Canada, 
England, and Panama assembled last 
month in Washington, D.C., to explore 
the theme, “Judaism and Democracy: 
Our Common Mission,” at the 23rd 
Biennial Convention, the largest in the 
history of the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods. At this Assembly, 
46 new members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, new officers, and an Executive 
Committee were elected. 

The 1961-63 officers are: president, 
Mrs. Irving E. Hollobow, Chicago, III.; 
first vice-president, Mrs. William J. 
Leffler, Eastchester, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, Mrs. J. Aaron Levy, Sumter, 
So. Carolina; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Martin D. Schwartz, Muncie, Ind.; 
fourth vice-president, Mrs. Perry Segal, 
Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, Mrs. Stuart 
Schott, Cincinnati, Ohio; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Herman Baginsky, New 
Orleans, La. Mrs. Albert J. May, New 
York, N. Y., was reelected honorary 
president. 

These officers, with Mrs. Henry 
Monsky, Los Angeles, Calif., immedi- 
ate past president, and the following 
five members of the Board of Directors, 
constitute the Executive Committee: 
Mesdames Robert L. Casper, Kingston, 
Pa.; David Levitt, Great Neck, N. Y.; 
Edward C. Stern, Dallas, Tex.; David 
Sheinart, Los Angeles, Calif.; and David 
Zweben, Lakewood, N. J. 

The NFTS Board of Directors also 
reelected Miss Jane Evans as executive 
director. Miss Eleanor R. Schwartz is 
the associate director. 


Installation Service 

The newly elected leaders were in- 
stalled by Mrs. Leon L. Watters of New 
York, a past president, at an impressive 
worship service. The musical excerpts 
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sung by the cantor and members of the 
choir of Har Sinai Congregation, Balti- 
more, Md., were taken from “The Joy 
of the Sabbath,” a musical service for 
Friday evening, in accordance with 
the Union Prayerbook, by Mrs. Howard 
Kern of Baltimore, a former member of 
the NFTS Board of Directors. 


Resolutions 

The Convention adopted statements 
presented by Mrs. Albert Shulman, 
South Bend, Ind. chairman on Resolu- 
tions on behalf of its U. S. units, calling 
upon local, state, and national govern- 
ments to dispense justice for all, regard- 
less of race or religion; urging the gov- 
ernment to deny U. S. funds or support 
to peoples and nations which discrimi- 
nate against U. S. citizens because of 
race or religion; commending the Peace 
Corps; and urging increased financial 
support of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. A resolution pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of Dag Ham- 
marskjold was unanimously adopted. 

Also passéd was a resolution based 
upon a recommendation in Miss Evans’ 
report which calls upon NFTS Sister- 
hoods to study the question of women 
rabbis during the next two years and to 
be prepared to vote at the next Bien- 
nial on requesting the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion to 
ordain women as rabbis. 


Carrie O. Simon Memorial Service 

A moving service written and con- 
ducted by Rabbi Albert G. Minda, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., president of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, 
was held in memory of Mrs. Abram 
Simon, Washington, D.C., founder and 
first president of NFTS. 


President's Message 
Mrs. Henry Monsky in her Presi- 
dent’s Message stated that in this nu- 


clear age clouded by fear and confusion, 
we dare not share the philosophy of 
those who argue: “After all, I am not 
the government. I am only a woman. 
What can a woman do?” 

To this Mrs. Monsky would reply: 
“What, if she but will it, can woman 
not do? .. . The women of the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods have 
proved ... that there is much we can 
do, have done, and will do. . . . We rec- 
ognize the fact that, basically, many 
of the problems and challenges that 
confront us today are moral, ethical, 
and spiritual. We believe that, properly 
interpreted, the philosophy inherent in 
our precepts might well be the answer 
to those problems.” 

Mrs. Monsky praised the NFTY 
Youth Camps, which NFTS helps to 
support. “Out of these camps they [our 
youth] walk,” she stated, “upright and 
unafraid, armed by the dignity of self- 
knowledge, and supported by that con- 
fidence which is born of faith.” She 
reminded the delegates that the YES 
Fund also gives assistance to worthy 
American rabbinical students at the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion as well as to foreign stu- 
dents who, upon ordination, will serve 
in overseas pulpits. 

She called attention to the “Founders 
Fund of the NFTS,” which has been 
created to honor the memory of Mrs. 
Abram Simon, its founder and first 
president. This will be a capital fund, 
the interest of which is to be voted by 
the Board of Directors, from time to 
time, for creative proposals for the 
benefit of NFTS. 

“Our ideals and our moral precepts 
have been . . . our great contribution to 
the spiritual uplift of humanity,” she 
concluded. “These values are eternal 
and indestructible. May it be our privi- 
lege, as Sisterhood women, to continue 
to interpret those values for the benefit 
of Judaism and humanity.” 


Report of Executive Director 
Miss Jane Evans, Executive Director, 
urged the local Sisterhoods to make use 
of the material created for them by 
NFTS, including educational and study 
group publications and the aids con- 
tained in the Packets, which are help- 
ful to leaders at every level of Sister- 
hood work. Among NFTS publications 
now available is the long-awaited re- 
vised edition of the book Adjusting the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FROM THE 23rd BIENNIAL ASSEMBLY of NFTS, 


Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, president UAHC. 


Mrs. Alex Frosch, Houston, Tex., chairman Com- 
mittee on Credentials, reports largest Biennial 
Assembly Registration. 


Mrs. LeRoy Glauber, Rockville Centre, N.Y., co- 
chairman Biennial Program, and Mrs. Harry Ja- 
cobson, West Des Moines, lowa, retiring vice- 
president, who addressed a Plenary Session on 
“Insights for Sisterhoods.” 


At Board Alumnae Luncheon. Mrs. David Simon, 
Washington, D.C., co-chairman of the luncheon, 
holding up a copy of the minutes of the first meet- 
ing of NFTS, at which her mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Abram Simon, founding president of NFTS, pre- 
sided. Seated is Mrs. Horace Hart, Washington, 
D. C., also co-chairman. 
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Mrs. Lewis S. Sycle, Washington, D.C., chairman 
Committee on Arrangements, brings greefings 
from Washington Area Hostess Sisterhoods. 


Mrs. Leon L. Watters, New York, past president, 
installing Mrs. Irving Hollobow, Chicago, Ill., as 
president. Rabbi Louis Binstock, Chicago, who 
pronounced the benediction, is seated next to 
Mrs. Hollobow. 


At YES Award Program. (Left fo right) Mordecai 
Schreiber, Montevideo, Uruguay, NFTS fellowship 
student at the HUC-JIR; Donald Mintz, New Or- 
leans, La., president of NFTY; Mrs. Wm. J. Leffler, 
who presided at the session: and Bernard H. Mehl- 
man, Cincinnati, Ohio, president, HUC-JIR Student 
Association. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mrs. Irving E. Hollobow, newly-elected president, 
presenting past president's pin to Mrs. Henry 
Monsky, outgoing president. 


vs 
At the White House. Mesdames Elmer L. Moyer, 
Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. William J. Leffler, Eastchester, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, Pikesville, Md.; 
Mrs. Irving E. Hollobow, Chicago; Mrs. Perry 
Segal, Chicago, Biennial Progam co-chairman. 


- 


Mr. Max L. Koeppel, Kings Point, N.Y., chairman 
of the Development Fund for American Judaism 
and treasurer of UAHC, reading names of sister- 
hoods which have fulfilled their Sisterhood Shares 
quota, while Mr. Irving Schneider, New York, ex- 
vice-chairman Combined Campaign, pre- 


ecutive 
Mrs. Henry Monsky, in foreground. 


sents award 
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wishes you a 
HAPPY HANUKKAH 


‘for 


FUND RAISING 
By SUCCESS 
EXTRA PROFITS 
contact 


BARRICINI 
CANDIES 


Dept. G 25 
22-19 41st Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


iCiNi 


Famous the World Over 
for Fine Kosher Candies 











SURPRISED, Mr. Edison? 


Perhaps not . . . but everyone else is 
amazed! Imagine, the Star of David 
as glowing focal point for a unique 
new electric lamp. 


@ Used for remem- 
brance or as o night 
light, the Star Lamp 
promises years of ab- 
solutely safe (never 
gets hot), economi- 
cal (pennies to oper- 
ate) service. 


@ Shown actual size, 
fits any standard 
socket — inexpensive 
display lamp also 
available. 


@ Fund Raising, Do- 
nor and Dealer dis- 





counts, too. 


For your Star of 
David Lamp, send 
$1.95 (check or mon- 
ey order) to: 


EL-TRONICS, INC., Dept. A, Warren, Pa. 
We pay postage, handling and guarantee 
satisfaction 











Mrs. Solomon B. Freehof of NFTS Board of Direc- 
tors and chairman of its Committee on Service to 
the Blind, presiding at a workshop on Women’s 
Work in the World Union at the 1961 Conference 
of the World Union for Progressive Judaism in 
London. Seated from left to right are: Mrs. Albert 
J. May, honorary president of NFTS, the Honor- 
able Lily Montagu, honorary life president of the 
World Union and Miss Eleanor R. Schwartz, NFTS 
associate director. 





(Continued from page 42) 
Jewish Child to His World and its ac- 
companying Guide for Leaders, both 
the work of Dr. Samuel H. Markowitz, 
spiritual leader of Temple Beth David, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

She urged Sisterhood women to be- 
come familiar with The Story of NFTS, 
a pamphlet available in quantity, free 
of charge, which should be used by Sis- 
terhoods to educate their members 
about the larger Sisterhood scene. 
“There is a tendency,” she stated, “for 
a woman to think of herself as a mem- 
ber of the Sisterhood of Temple X ... 
forgetting that she is . . . at the same 
time a part of one of the largest Jewish 
women’s religious organizations in the 
world — the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods.” 

She concluded with the 
“Against the awesome potentialities of 
the technology of nuclear . . .warfare 
must stand church and mosque and 
synagogue. Herein lies the gravest re- 
sponsibility, hérein lies the significance 
of our religious effort, of translating 
Judaism’s message into daily deed, of 
making of Sisterhood, the women’s arm 
of the synagogue, a new force for study, 
for service, for good.” 

“Insights for Sisterhoods” 

In her talk entitled “Insights for Sis- 
terhoods,” given at a Plenary Session, 
Mrs. Harry Jacobson, West Des 
Moines, Iowa, a retiring vice-president, 
reviewed the work of NFTS and urged 
the local Sisterhoods not to lose sight 
of their goals through a preoccupation 
with non-essentials. She stated that the 
woman of today wants her life to have 
meaning and purpose. Sisterhood must 
give the Jewish woman what she has a 
right to expect — “the vehicle for cul- 


words: 


tural and intellectual self-improvement, 
an opportunity for the expansion of her 
personality and perspective, a key to 
community service, a link between her 
home and the religious school of her 
children. . . . Because we are committed 
to Reform Judaism, we are committed to 
the future of American democracy, the 
future of the freedom of the world... .” 
Convention Program 

Evening Plenary Sessions were held 
jointly with the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. The daytime 
programs included Sisterhood Plenary 
Sessions, Leadership Seminars for Sis- 
terhoods of various sizes, Technique 
Workshops on “Now You Are a — 
Chairman,” Round Tables for Presi- 
dents, Conferences with Department 
Chairmen, Joint Theological Seminars 
with UAHC, and Joint Workshops with 
UAHC on “The Changing Role of the 
Family,” “The Revolution in Industrial 
Relations,” and “The Conduct of Gov- 
ernment.” 

YES Fund Program and Awards 

Mrs. William J. Leffler, a vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the session dedicated 
to the YES (Youth, Education, and Sis- 
terhood) Fund. Talks were given by 
Mr. Donald Mintz, New Orleans, La., 
president of the National Federation of 
Temple Youth, and by HUC-JIR rab- 
binical students. Mr. Bernard Mehlman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
Student Council on the Cincinnati Cam- 
pus, spoke in the name of the United 
States students, and Mr. Mordecai 
Schreiber, Montevideo, Uruguay, for 
the NFTS fellowship students from 
overseas. 

Mrs. Joseph Pulver, Providence, R. I., 
vice-chairman NFTS YES Fund Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Morton Goldstein, 
Baltimore, chairman NFTS Uniongram 
Committee, presented beautiful silver 
awards to nine winning Sisterhoods for 
YES Fund achievement reached through 
the purchase of Uniongrams and/or cash 
contributions. These awards are to re- 
main with the Sisterhood for a Biennial 
period. 

Sisterhood Shares Program 
and Awards 

The session on Sisterhood Shares for 
the Development Fund for American 
Judaism was presided over by Mrs. 
Irving E. Hollobow, Chicago, first vice- 
president. Mrs. Albert J. May, honorary 
president and daughter of Isaac Mayer 
Wise, founder of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations and the 
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Now You Can Enjoy 


(and maybe raise money, too 


Ss, ! JEWISH COOKBOOKS 


by Betty Kalikow 


un 209 
at GRANDMA'S 
~ ' , KOSHER RECIPES 
4 


“¥ 


Just on the Market! 
A new 96-page book 
of real Kosher recipes 
following orthodox 
: dietary laws, but with 
sat ae | : the Modern Flair. 

ba : (Grandma never ate 


as good as this.) 





Newly elected NFTS Executive Committee. Seated left to right: Mesdames Martin D. Schwartz, Muncie, 
Ind., third vice-president; Perry Segal, Chicago, Ill., fourth vice-president; Henry Monsky, Los Angeles, 
Calif., retiring president; Irving E. Hollobow, Chicago, Ill., president; J. Aaron Levy, Sumter, So. Caro- 
lina, second vice-president; Herman Baginsky, New Orleans, La., recording secretary. Standing: Mes- 151 JEWISH- 
dames Stuart Schott, Cincinnati, Ohio, treasurer; Robert L. Casper, Kingston, Pa., David Zweben, Lake- AMERICAN 
wood, N.J., Edward C. Stern, Dallas, Tex., and David Levitt, Great Neck, N.Y., members with the DISHES 
officers of the executive committee. Missing from the picture are: Mrs. Wm. J. Leffler, Eastchester, N. Y., 
first vice-president; Mrs. Albert J. May, New York, N. Y., honorary president; Mrs. David Sheinart, Los 
Angeles, Calif., executive committee; and Miss Jane Evans, executive director. 


A tried-and-true 64- 
page book of the 
best recipes of 26 
local modern style 
mammas. (Now in 
4th printing.) 


DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE 
For Fund Raising and Donors 
Write for FREE Intormation. 

For cookbooks please add 25c to costs 
shown (tot. order) for post. & handling. 
MONEY-BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED 
BEKAY PUBLISHING CO 
3 MANUFACTURERS EXCHANGE BLOG 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO 











CONSOLIDATED TOURS, Inc. 
250 WEST 57 STREET 
New York 19, N.Y. 
JUdson 6-5230 


EXODUS TOUR — ESCORTED 
All-inclusive price $975 
Styled After the Movie and 
Covers Israel and Cyprus 


FOLLOW THE SUN TO ISRAEL 


All-inclusive price from $898 
Specializing in 





Tours to Europe, Israel and 
Around the World 

















Mrs. Albert J. May, honorary president, Mrs, Hugo Dalsheimer, and Mrs. Louis A. Rosett, past presidents 
of NFTS. Mrs. Leon L. Watters, also a past president, is not shown. 4 TRA CASH ! 

Hebrew Union College, spoke on Mr. Irving Schneider, executive vice- GREATER PROFITS 
“What My Fether Envisioned.” Mrs. chairman of the Combined Campaign, 
Louis A. Rosetti, New Rochelle, N. Y., to 55 Sisterhoods for fulfilling their EXPERIENCED FUND RAISERS 


former president of NFTS, addressed quotas for Sisterhood Shares. rely on Personal Monogram Company 


the assembly on “The Reality of Leadership Training Institute for the finest variety, value and service. 


Dreams,” while Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, A post-Convention Leadership Train- Make us your permanent Headquarters 
Baltimore, Md., immediate past presi- ing Institute for national and district Cin for the latest and best in Nov- 
, , ‘ “Ste Personalise 
dent, and chairrnan of Sisterhood Shares speakers was conducted by Miss Jane mse ift and ss reonalised 
. : ° ° merchandise, rit “é to- 
in the Development Fund, stressed Evans, the Executive Director. ee ore as S' Dig 
“Our Faith in the Future.” White H Vici day for your Free Sales Kit, 
= saecsabas er ouse Visits os “No-Risk — No Investment Plan,” and 
Certificates were presented by Mr. Registered delegates and visitors par- Catalog. Attention Dept. AJ. 
Max L. Koeppel, chairman of the De- ticipated in a private NFTS “Walk . 


velopment Fund for American Judaism Through Tour” of the White House. P_) PERSONAL MONOGRAM CO. 
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Festive Delights 
for a happier 


CHANURAL 


Finer quality... 
more delicious 
-..in special Holiday boxes! 


LITTLE ARISTOCRATS 


Dark or Milk Chocolate 
Miniatures... $1.89 Ib. 


CHANUKAH GELT 


Milk Chocolate Coins 
in gold mesh bag... 


CHANUKAH POPS 


12 Milk Chocolate Pops 
in traditional designs... 


Many other tempting 
Chanukah treats! 


All Loft’s Candies are Kosher, 
supervised by Rabbi J. M. 
Charlop and Rabbi S. Reichman 


LOFT’s Candies 


o+-@8 fine as you can give 


39¢ 


65¢ 








ISRAELI 

COIN 

PURSE 

with 

YEMENITE 

EMBROIDERY 
Mellowette coin purse to retail $2.50. 


Other items include clutch purses, evening 


bags, dolls. 
Attention Gift Shops 
write to 


VOGUE OF ISRAEL 


582 Howard Street San Francisco 




















A New Bar Mitzvah Gift Book! 


THIRTEEN 


A Teenage guide to Judaism 


by MORRIS MANDEL 








An inspiring panoramic view of Judaism 
magnificently illustrated in color. Large 
format. $7.95 


JONATHAN DAVID e Publishers 
131 E. 23 St. New York 10, N. Y. 
RM SORE ESR IE TO a OI 
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(Continued from page 45) 

Leaders of NFTS, including Mrs. 
Albert J. May, honorary president of 
NFTS, joined with leaders of the 
UAHC in waiting upon the President of 
the United States in the Rose Garden 
of the White House, where Dr. Eisen- 
drath presented to the President an 
ancient Torah, formerly belonging to 
Isaac Mayer Wise. 


Board Alumnae Luncheon 

Mrs. David Simon, daughter-in-law 
of Mrs. Abram Simon, the founder and 
first president of NFTS, and Mrs. Hor- 
ace Hart, both of Washington, D.C., 
and former members of NFTS Board 
of Directors, served as co-chairmen of 
the most successful Board Alumnae 


HERE AND THERE IN 


luncheon in the history of NFTS. Sixty 
former Board members were present, 
including Mrs. Robert F. Skutch, Balti- 
more, Md., now in her 80’s, who served 
from 1917-29 under Mrs. Abram 
Simon, the first president. 


Convention Chairmen 

Mrs. LeRoy Glauber, Rockville Cen- 
tre, N. Y., a member of the NFTS Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and Mrs. Perry 
Segal, Chicago, Ill., a vice-president, 
served as co-chairmen of the Biennial 
Program Committee. Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements was Mrs. 
Lewis S. Sycle, Washington, D.C., who 
was assisted by dedicated workers and 
chairmen from five Washington area 
hostess Sisterhoods. 


THE SISTERHOOD WORLD 


A TWO DAY ANTIQUE and Art Fair was 
recently held by Temple Shaare Emeth 
Sisterhood, St. Louis, Mo. The assem- 
bly hall was transformed into a Paris 
street scene. Gaily colored awnings ex- 
tended above a sidewalk cafe where 
espresso coffee was served. Paintings 
by famous artists and many fine pieces 
of antique silver and china donated by 
members were auctioned. A Left Bank 
Sale was also featured. Mrs. Paul 
Schneider was chairman of the project, 
with Mrs. Julius J. Nodel, wife of the 
rabbi, serving as co-chairman. 
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Mrs. Hilda Goodman, Temple Israel 
Sisterhood, Hollywood, Calif., was 
honored on her 75th birthday for her 
many hours of devoted work in the Sis- 
terhood’s Gift Shop. Mrs. Walter Beal, 
the president, presented her with a giant 
Uniongram signed by all those present 
at the meeting. 
tk Ba ok 

Mrs. Albert M. Shulman, South Bend, 
Ind., a former member of the NFTS 
Board of Directors and chairman on 
Resolutions at the recent NFTS Wash- 
ington, D. C. Biennial Assembly, is 
one of three women of South Bend 
named the 1961 Brotherhood Award 
winners by the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The awards, presented annually to 
women of the three major faiths in the 
area, for their contribution to better 
human relations, were made at the an- 
nual banquet of the Conference. 


The Sisterhood of the Main Line Re- 
form Temple, Beth Elohim, Wynne- 
wood, Pa., has conducted a series of 
lively interfaith programs this past year. 
The programs included workshops on 
Catholicism and on Protestantism; a 
tea during Brotherhood Week attended 
by a minister and 300 women from six 
churches in the area at which the fim 
One God was shown, followed by a 
question and answer period conducted 
by Rabbi Theodore Gordon; and a 
tour of the historical churches in the 
area. Interfaith chairman was Mrs. S. C. 
Copeland. Mrs. Morton Kanter was 
chairman of the Department on Human 
Relations. 
k * * 

Each new member of Temple Emanu- 
El] Sisterhood, Dallas, Texas, is wel- 
comed by a visit in her home from 
another Sisterhood member and is pre- 
sented with a gift of a Union Home 
Service Prayerbook. 


ood 
of Temple Shaare Emeth, St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs, 


Julius J. Nodel, wife of the rabbi, standing be- 
fore art object at Antique and Art Fair. 
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A CALL FROM THE 46th BIENNIAL CONVENTION .. . 


PUT OUR TWO GREAT CAMPAIGNS FIRST ON YOUR LIST OF “MUST” CAUSES 
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OVER-THE-TOP. Jack Davis (left), general chairman of the Combined Cam- 
paign for American Reform Judaism, presents the Campaign’s over-the-top 
Honor Roll Award to Louis E. Kates, a Union Board Member, acting for his 
congregation, the Jewish Community Center of White Plains, N. Y. Awards 
went to 59 Congregations. 


PLAUDIT. Max L. Koeppel (center), chairman of Development Fund for 
American Judaism, and Irving S. Schneider (right), executive vice-chairman, 
ask Bernard Sang of Chicago to convey UAHC and HUC-JIR thanks to that 
city’s Reform Jewish community for outstanding support being accorded the 
$15,000,000 capital funds drive. Chicago has a $1,500,000 goal and has 
raised one-third of it in less than two months. 
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Wasuincton, pv. c. — They came to confer, to learn, to 
plan, to vote, and to pray — but they also came to grips 
with Reform Judaism’s exploding financial needs . . . with 
requirements over the next two years amounting t@ over 
$17,000,000 for the maintenance and developr: -nt of what 
one rabbi described as “the most unique and dynamic 
Jewish religious institutions of all time — our Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and our Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion.” 

The more than 2,000 delegates to the UAHC’s 46th 
Biennial General Assembly endorsed plans for: 

1. Intensified efforts on the part of all congregations 
to assure the success of the Combined Campaign for 
American Reform Judaism, which this year alone must 
bring together a total of $4,122,769 for the programs 
and maintenance of both institutions. 

2. The swiftest possible raising of the balance still 
outstanding on the original $15,000,000 goal of the 
Development Fund for American Judaism. 

The convention hailed the raising, in the past two years, 
of close to $6,000,000 in development funds as its leaders 
took steps to bring together another $1,500,000 by the end 
of May, and total subscription of the remaining $7,500,000 
in advance of Reform Judaism’s next Biennial in 1963. 

The General Assembly also welcomed the news that the 
Combined Campaign in 1960-61 set its 13th consecutive 
record of outstripping a previous year’s result with nearly 
$2,500,000 in raised funds, and that it has assembled more 
than $21,000,000 in its 13 years of service as the fund- 
raising agency of the UAHC and HUC-JIR. 

Recognizing the need for sharply increased funds as the 
two institutions continue to acquire new facilities, 200 of 
the Reform movement’s leading figures launched the 
1961-62 maintenance drive with a record $850,009. . . 
and a call to all congregants to put the Combined Campaign 
first on their list of “must” causes. 

The Combined Campaign’s leading body also established 
a Society of Honor, with membership for all contributors 
who give in four and five figure amounts starting at $1,000. 

Rabbi Max Nussbaum of Temple Israel, Hollywood, 
Calif., called upon all Reform Jews “to be more than 
friends of Judaism; to seek and to achieve a complete per- 
sonal identification with it.” 

The funds being asked, he said, “are for no other purpose 
than to assure that the Union and the College-Institute may 
be in the most forceful position to help each Reform Jew 
attain personal unity with Judaism, Jewishness, the Jewish 
community, and the ideal of human freedom which our 
faith has proclaimed since the days of Sinai.” 
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NEW JEWISH STEREOTYPES 
(Continued from page 11) 
historical precedent, of course, for re- 
ligion to have to do with the quest for 
animal heat and passionate spontaneity. 
The warmth these Jewish story-tellers 
want then is the warmth the Gentiles 
seem to have, just as the warmth that 
Harry Golden’s Gentiles envy him for 
is the warmth he tells them the Jews 

have. 

I must hasten to point out that in 
these stories the girls to whom their Gen- 
tile comrades lead the heroes are never 
Jewish girls. The Jewish women in the 
stories are mothers and sisters. The sex- 
ual dream—for whatever primal reason 
one cares to.entertain—is for The Other. 
The dream of the shiksa. The dream of 
the Jewess. Though there may well be 
biographical fact at the bottom of these 
stories, as there is doubtless biographi- 
cal fact at the bottom of Golden’s anec- 
dotes, the satisfactions that are derived 
through the manipulation and interpre- 
tation of the real events are the satis- 
factions of one’s fantasies, one’s dreams. 
I do not mean to denigrate the talent 
of these students, by the way, in com- 
paring them to Golden; what the heroes 
of their stories learn at the end—as 
their Gentile comrades disappear inte 
other neighborhoods and into maturity 
—is the burden of their own reality. 

Golden and Uris, of course, burden 
no one with anything. Indeed, much of 
their appeal lies in the fact that they 
help to dissipate guilt, real and imagined. 
It turns out that the Jews are not poor 
innocent victims after all —all the time 
they were supposed to be being perse- 
cuted, humiliated, and mocked, they 
were having a good time being warm 
to one another and having their wonder- 
ful family lives. What they were devel- 
oping—as Mr. Solotaroff quotes one re- 
viewer as saying of Golden—is their 
“lovely Jewish slant on the world.” Ah, 
this lovely Jewish slant—its existence 
surely can soothe consciences: if the vic- 
tim is not a victim, then the victimizer 
is not a victimizer either. Along with 
the other things that Harry Golden of- 
fers, there is a kind of trap door for 
those Gentiles who, if they have not 
been anti-Semites, have at any rate 
been visited with suspicious, distrustful, 
or merely uncomfortable feelings about 
Jews and Jewishness, feelings which 
they are told they should not have. 
Golden assures them (as he assures 

(Continued on page 50) 
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NEW JEWISH STEREOTYPES 
(Continued from page 49) 


the Jews) that we are really a happy, 
optimistic people—is he himself not liv- 
ing proof that bigotry does not exist 
in the American heart? There he is, a 
Jew—and one who speaks up, mind 
you—a respected citizen in a Southern 
city. Wonderful! And not in Sweden 
either, or in Italy, or in the Philippines. 
Only—Golden tells them—-in America! 

This may finally be good therapy for 
certain anxious and well-meaning Gen- 
tiles, in that they do not have to con- 
tinue feeling guilty for crimes of which 
they are not in fact guilty; it may even 
unburden some half-hearted anti-Sem- 
ites, who don’t like Jews because they 
don’t like themselves for not liking Jews. 
I do not know that it is very respect- 
ful, however, to the Jews themselves, 
to the facts of their history, realities of 
their suffering, humiliation, and pessi- 
mism. Or even to the validity of 
the Gentile suspiciousness. For why 
shouldn’t the Gentiles have suspicions? 
The fact is that if you are committed to 
being a Jew, you believe that in those 
matters most crucial to man’s survival 
and humanity—what the past was, what 
the future will be, who and what man’s 
God is—that you are right and the 
Christians are wrong. You believe that 
one cannot understand the breakdown 
of order and values in the western world 
without considering the inadequacies of 
Christianity as a moral force in the 
lives of men. . . . However, who wants 
to admit to all this, out loud? What we 
witness daily in American life is “the 
socialization of the anti-social . . . the 
acculturation of the anti-cultural .. . 
the legitimization of the subversive.” 
These are phrases of Lionel Trilling’s; 
he has used them to describe the re- 
sponses of certain of his students to 
modern literature. They have for me 
an even broader cultural reference: 
that is, to the swallowing up of differ- 
ence that goes on around us, the deadly 
tolerance that robs—that is designed to 
rob—those who differ, who diverge, 
who rebel, of their powers. Instead of 
being taken seriously as a threat or a 
madman or a prophet, a man is silenced 
by being made popular. They are pres- 
ently holding beatnik parties in the sub- 
urbs — which does not convince me, 
however, that all men are brothers. On 
the contrary, they are strangers; that 
fact is made clear to me every day when 
I read the newspaper. They are stran- 
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gers, and often they are enemies, and 
it is because that is our condition, that 
it is incumbent upon us not to love one 
another—which is to deny the truth 
about ourselves—but to practice no vio- 
lence and no treachery upon one an- 
other, which is to struggle with the 
darkest forces within ourselves. 

But, of course, the Jews have done 
violence. It is the story of their violence 
that Leon Uris is so proud to tell Amer- 
ica. Its appeal to American Jews is not 
difficult to understand—but once again, 
what of the Gentiles? Why all the piety 
about “the only authorized version” of 
a popular song? Why is the song even 
popular? Why is the movie so popular, 
the book? So strong, in fact, is the ap- 
peal of this story, that for myself, I am 
inclined to wonder if a burden has not 
been removed from the nation’s con- 
sciousness, the burden of contemplating 
the murder of six million Jews, of con- 
templating it in all its raw, senseless, 
unavenged, and unavengeable horror. 
It is almost as though a popular song or 
movie had come along that would en- 
able us to cease contemplating that other 
unsolved moral riddle of our time: the 
murder of the citizens of Hiroshima. 
With Hiroshima it might be possible 
that we be told a story about the beau- 
tiful, modern city that has risen from 
the ashes, about the prosperous, healthy, 
and more enterprising life that is lived 
in the new city as opposed to the old 
one. But be that as it may—and who 
is to guarantee that it may not be— 
now there is Golden on the one hand 
to assure us that Jews are really happy, 
optimistic, successful, and warm (as 
opposed to grieved, pessimistic, dissat- 
isfied, and xenophobic), and then there 
is Uris to say that you don’t have to 
worry about the Jews after all, they can 
take care of themselves. They have 
taken care of themselves. One week Life 
magazine presents on its cover a picture 
of Adolph Eichmann; some weeks later, 
a picture of Sal Mineo, as a Jewish 
freedom fighter. The most horrendous 
crime in the world’s history—a crime 
to which there is no adequate human 
response, no compassion, no vengeance 
to which a mere man is equal—seems, 
in part, to have been avenged. When 
the scales appear at last to be balanced, 
there cannot help but be a sigh of re- 
lief. At long last the Jew is no longer 
the spectator on the violence of our 
age, nor is he the victim of that vio- 
lence; now he is a participant. Fine then. 
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Welcome aboard. A man with a gun 
and a hand grenade, a man who kills 
for his God-given rights (in this case, 
as the song tells us, his land) cannot 
sit so easily in judgment, or in horror, 
of another man when he kills for his 
God-given rights, as he chooses to de- 
fine them. 

Mr. Uris’ discovery that the Jews are 
fighters fills him with pride; it fills many 
of his Jewish readers with pride too, 
and his Gentile readers with pride per- 
haps—in man’s indomitable spirit—but 
surely with relief as well. It fills the 
hero of Dawn, however, the novel of 
the Palestinian terror, by the Hungarian 
Eli Wiesel, with less satisfying and 
buoyant emotions. He is filled with 
shame and confusion. No matter how 
just he tells himself are the rights for 
which he murders, he is not able to 
deny the blight of murder. Nothing in 
his past, nor in the past of his people, 
seems finally to remove him from the 
tragic nature of the act. He has seen and 
suffered so much, in Buchenwald and 
Auschwitz, that it is with a final sense of 
the death of what he thought he was, 
that he pulls the trigger on the British 
officer and becomes another of the ex- 
ecutioners in our violent century. He is 
one of those Jews, like Job, who wonder 
why they were born. 

There are people who have told me 
and who have written to tell me that 
Harry Golden and Leon Uris have 
made many friends for the Jewish peo- 
ple; they have told me that it is a long 
time since the Jew has been so respected 
and honored as he is today in Amer- 
ica. I nod my head, for I am no enemy 
of honor and respect, and I enjoy 
friends. I enjoy them so much that I 
know there are times when we are even 
led to make them at the expense of our 
sense of ourselves, of our character, 
and of our fate. That is why at this 
point in human history, when power 
seems the ultimate end of govern- 
ment, and “success” the goal of indi- 
vidual lives; when the value of humi- 
lity is in doubt, and the nerve to fail 
hardly to be seen at all; when a wilful 
blindness to man’s condition can only 
precipitate further anguishes and mis- 
eries—at this point, with the murder 
of six million people fixed forever in 
our imaginations, I cannot help but be- 
lieve that there is a higher moral pur- 
pose for the Jewish writer, and the 
Jewish people, than the improvement of 
public relations. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
was a table covered with a gold- 
embroidered cloth, and on the table were 
silver cups and things. 

Then Paulo motioned to him, “Hey, 
c’mon.” Paulo went through a little side 
door into a small room. Harry was 
scared to follow, but scared to stay 
alone where he was. He slipped after 
Paulo into the closet-room. It was al- 
most like an office. And it was not so 
scarey any more. There were cabinets 
with glass windows and he could see 
all the lace dresses that the priests some- 
times wore on the streets on Sunday 
when they had their religious parades. 
And there was a table with a big silver 
cup. 

“It’s okay,” Paulo whispered. “This 
is where the kids that wait on them in 
the mass, the altar boys, they come here 
to dress up.” He lifted the silver cup. 
“It’s the blood of Christ in here,” he 
said. 

“Aw, that can’t be.” 

“Sure. That’s the sacrament.” 

“How can it be blood?” Harry said. 
“How could there be blood enough for 
all the churches in all the world all the 
time?” Paulo was silent. Looking at the 
goof, Harry didn’t feel ashamed any 
more, but excited. He could prove the 
whole thing. He could prove the whole 
thing was a fake and then it would be 
sure proof that the Jews didn’t really do 
anything to their Jesus. If he could 
prove it wasn’t blood then the whole 
thing was a fake. 

“It’s dago red,” he said. “It’s the wine, 
that’s all.” And he could see that Paulo 
wasn’t really sure. “You don’t believe 
in all that bushwah?” 

“When you take the sacrament,” 
Paulo said doubtfully, “the priest says 
that’s when it turns into the blood. 
Then you can pray for anything.” 

Suddenly a blind anger came over 
Harry. How could anyone be so dumb? 
How could they all be so dumb? He 
stuck his finger into the goblet. 

“Watch out!” Paulo cried, in a ghostly 
voice. “Something’ll happen to you!” 

Harry pulled out his finger, wet and 
red. He put it to his mouth. “Vino,” he 
said. He dipped it again and pushed it 
to Paulo’s lips. He felt Paulo’s tongue 
touch his finger. 

The two of them in the half darkness, 
alone, were secret conspirators, ex- 
plorers fallen into a strange jungle. “All 
right, you want to know if it’s blood,” 
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Harry said. “Gimme your knife.” 

Paulo didn’t think he’d have the 
nerve. Paulo thought of him as a scaredy 
sheenie. 

As Paulo handed him the opened 
blade, Harry knew that he had it over 
Paulo for once for sure; he was the 
tougher. “What you gonna do?” Paulo 
asked. 

Harry pressed the blade point against 
his finger. To himself he said, “Who’s a 
coward?” and he was surprised that he 
didn’t flinch or even feel the cut. The 
blood came, a bubble on his finger. He 
put the finger against Paulo’s mouth. 
There. Taste it. That’s real blood. Now 
you know it’s bushwah, that stuff. It’s 
bunk. “The whole thing is bunk,” he 
declared triumphantly, 

Paulo was staring at him with that 
dumb dago look. From that moment, 
Harry knew he would always be the 
boss between them. 

And even more. He could boss the 
whole world. Nobody could bunk him. 
He had done a terrible thing and what 
had happened to him? Nothing. 

Paulo was silent. He put back the 
cup. 

Harry felt a little dizzy now, over 
his own bravery. They had been lucky, 
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nobody had come. Maybe the priests 
were all eating supper. 

They went out, Paulo showing him 
the back way, as though he didn’t feel 
like going through the church again. 
They walked around the outside of the 
church, and just as they got to the front, 
a bunch of wallios were passing. Big 
guys, from the last grade in school. 

It was nearly dark, and Harry turned 
his face as though he were trying to 
see something, the other way. Maybe 
none of them knew him. At the same 
moment he felt a piercing throb in 
his cheek, as if a hot wire had been 
stabbed through there, a pain so sharp 
that he put his hand up to his jaw. 

The movement must have attracted 
their attention. The gang of them came 
to a stop, and lingered by the gate. 
There were four or five of them, and 
Harry knew the big one, that was Vin- 
cenzo, the biggest guy in the school. 
He could break your arm by twist- 
ing it behind your back. He smoked, 
he was smoking now, and giving the 
kids that tailed after him a little pull on 
the butt. But maybe Vincenzo didn’t 
know who he was? Maybe Vincenzo 
didn’t even know he was a Jew. 
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Yet in the same moment, Harry 
knew one thing to do. He slipped the 
money out of his pocket; it was in a 
special little purse he always carried 
for the job money. He stuffed the purse 
quickly into Paulo’s pocket, whispering, 
“Here, you keep hold of this.” There 
was no time to switch his own private 
money which was still loose in the 
pocket. 

As he and Paulo came to the gate, 
the gang was watching them. But they 
even got through the gate and were on 
the sidewalk. Then Vincenzo stuck out 
two fingers at them, like a pistol. “Who 
you for?” he demanded. 

A wave of relief swept through Harry. 
Because it was only the password for 
the big election. “D’Angeli for Alder- 
man!” he called out. And, “D’Angeli!” 
Paulo said. 

Vincenzo eyed them suspiciously. 
“Sure. D’Angeli!” Harry repeated. “He’s 
Italian. The hell with the Irish!” But 
instantly he knew he had said too much. 
Vincenzo grabbed him by the wrist. 
“You're a sheenie!” Already, Harry felt 
his arm twisted behind him in the ter- 
rible grip. 

“T ain’t!” he gasped. 


“You! You bastard Jew, prove it!” 
The whole gang was around him, 
pushing and tough. A couple more guys 
grabbed him, while out of them came 
that special laugh that was for sheenies. 
They played out their knives. “Don’t! 
don’t!” he gasped. He would never be 
a man. They would laugh, laugh. “I’m 
his cousin!” he yelled, grabbing Paulo. 

“Sheenie Jew bastard you lie!” 

Another yelled, “He was spying in 
the church!” 

“What were you doing in the holy 
church!” 

Two of them grabbed Paulo, and 
Vincenzo turned on him. “What'd you 
take him inside the church for?” 

“'m his cousin! I’m his cousin!” 
Harry gasped. 

“All right. Say something in Italian,” 
a guy with a blade out commanded. 

Another one laughed, “Say a prayer.” 

He babbled, “Madonna mia, Ma- 
donna mia—” 

With a wild roar they were on him. 
A hand smacked across his mouth. He 
felt he was being torn to pieces. He was 
reaching, trying to wriggle out, and all 
the time Paulo was backing away, back- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) 
ing away. Vincenzo was yelling, “What'd 
you take him inside for? You let a 
sheenie Jew spit on our Holy Virgin 
Mother, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Aw, he didn’t do anything,” Paulo 
mumbled, almost crying. 

In the twisted scramble, all of them 
on top of him, Harry just then tore 
loose, scuttling like a bug to get away, 
and was almost free when Vincenzo, 
holding Paulo with one hand, grabbed 
him with the other, and held him up 
like a rat, and spat on him and laughed. 

“What'll we do with this sheenie?” 
Vincenzo put it to the gang. 

They began pushing and kicking 
Harry along the street. Paulo just stood 
back, with his face like he was going 
to bust out crying. Desperately, Harry 
gasped, “Paulo, call my big brother!” 
Maybe that would scare them off, 
though he knew in his heart it was no 
use. He didn’t have a big brother that 
would come roaring with a _ baseball 
bat. Zalman would maybe go tell a 
policeman, and after that—. Harry 
saw himself found in the alley all cut 
to pieces, a rat that called cops. “Paulo! 
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Get Attilio! Get your big brother At- 
tilio!” 

“Oh, yah?” They grabbed Paulo too, 
and shoved him along, with his arm, 
too, twisted behind his back. Now the 
prisoners were turned off into an al- 
ley, and Harry at once knew where they 
were headed for. It was the shed be- 
hind the fruit store, the shed he had 
so often passed in dead envy, it was 
their secret meeting-place, and with a 
strange elation within his terror, he 
knew he would at last be inside, even 
if he had to die there. 

They had some trick of opening it, 
he couldn’t tell exactly, but a plank was 
pushed aside and someone put his hand 
behind. At that moment, as Harry tried 
to catch onto the trick, his arm was 
given an extra twist, and tears blinded 
his eyes, and he let out a yell. A foot 
landed in his crotch, and he fell onto 
the dirt inside the door, cutting his 
hands on stones. 

There was a candle in a tin can, and 
he could see a skull and crossbones 
outlined in black, burned into the planks 
of the shed. Vincenzo was seated on 
a crate, and more of the gang kept 
coming in. Pasquale came in, he was in 


their gang too, and when he saw Harry 
he let out a yell, “You got him! Hey, 
lemme have him!” 

“Naw,” Vincenzo ruled. And turn- 
ing to the whole crowd, “What shall 
we do with this sheenie, he was caught 
doing it in the church.” 

“I didn’t!” Harry screeched. 

“Shut up!” He got a terrible kick. 
All around, he could see them playing 
with their switch knives. Now they 
would do it to him. . . . That’s what 
they had him here for. He could see it 
in their faces. He heard it in the way 
they laughed. He was trapped. 

“Hey look!” Pasquale yelled. “Look 
at the scared sheenie! Ya ya Ikey—!” 

They roared and jumped around him. 

Paulo watched and grinned. He could 
kill Paulo. 

And then way inside of him some- 
thing wild, sure, was telling him there 
was a way to win, Even when they had 
you on the edge of the cliff there was 
a way to be smarter than the villains. 
And the wild something that was quiv- 
ering in Harry told him that this was 
the moment, this was the exact time to 
fool them, and save himself. 

“Honest fellows, honest I didn’t do 
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anything. I went to see the priest!” he 
blurted out. “I want to—honest, I don’t 
believe in being a Jew, I want to be a 
Catholic.” 

For a second they stopped. Then 
Pasquale jumped on him. “You shut 
up you dirty Jew bastard I'll kill you.” 

“Honest! honest!” he shouted. “I 
wanted to ask the priest, I swear by 
Jesus Christ.” 

As the awful words came out of 
his mouth, he wasn’t sure but maybe 
something would happen to him. Some- 
thing still might strike him where he 
lay. Or they would kill him straight for 
using those words. 

A couple of them made a move to- 
ward him, but he looked hard at Pas- 
quale, and he saw the big dago wasn’t 
sure any more. The other one, Vin- 
cenzo, was standing up now like a 
judge. 

“Ask Paulo!” Harry insisted. “Ask 
Paulo if I didn’t ask him to take me—” 

From the floor, Pasquale picked up 
two sticks; he crossed them and thrust 
them at Harry. “Kiss the cross!” he 
commanded, Vincenzo was pulling at a 
new cigarette—maybe now they weuld 
brand him with the burning cigarette? 
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Maybe they would cut a cross on his 
skin, with their knives—a cross on his 
chest. Would he be able to hide it, at 
home? 

The sticks were against his mouth. 
He kissed. 

Dark, behind, Harry felt the re- 
proachful eyes of his mother as though 
she stood watching. She would kill them 
all, but she was sore at him, too. Al- 
ways, forever, this would be in her 
Maybe she really believed in Moses and 
all that. But his father didn’t believe 
in God, so why should he care what 
he did now? Still, to kiss a cross. Aw, 
bushwah. So what if he did? They made 
him. 

“Say; The Jews killed Christ. The 
Jews are Christ killers.” 

That was easy, he had already dene 
that once when they caught him in a 
corner of the schoolyard, “The Jews are 
Christ killers,” Harry said. 

“Say; Kill the Jews!” 

Harry spat on them. In his mind he 
spat on them. Fangoo, the dirty wops. 
But he was fooling them. They would 
let him go. “Kill the Jews!” he re- 
peated. 

“You lousy kike punk you don't 


mean it.” They were suddenly all over 
him again, punching him, their shoes in 
his guts. “I mean it, I mean it, kill the 
Jews, oh Jesus, oh Jesus!” he shrieked. 
Why didn’t cops come? Why didn’t 
his brother come looking for him be- 
cause he hadn’t got home, and find 
him here? 

Vincenzo was standing close in front 
of him now. “Prove you mean it.” 

“Pll do anything you want.” They 
were all closing in on him again, and 
he heard himself bawling, “Whataya 
want, lemme alone, lemme go, whataya 
want!” And with a great sob he pulled 
his own money out of his pocket. “Here! 
Take my money! Here!” 

“Hey! The sheenie got money!” Pas- 
quale shouted, and Harry let the change 
be torn from his hand, there was over 
a dollar, he knew, his own personal 
money. And at the same time, the gloat- 
ing was inside him, for he had fooled 
them again, he had given the job money 
to Paulo, they would never get it. 

Howling was all around him; they 
grabbed at his pants, tore his pockets 
looking for more money, then they were 
off of him and fighting with each other. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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CHICAGO, AMERICA 
(Continued from page 55) 

Vincenzo was shoving amongst them, 
swearing and taking nickels and dimes 
from everybody, and then in a wild roar, 
nearly knocking down the walls, they 
were all gone, rushing out with his 
money. 

Harry pulled his pants together. His 
stocking was torn, and there were 
scratches bleeding on his arms and face. 
He was sure he had a black eye. But 
he had got out of it. He had fooled 
them, and saved the real money. 

Paulo came up to him. Paulo was hit 
too, but Harry didn’t care, the dirty wop 
traitor. Paulo was trying to hand him 
the little purse, but Harry said, “Naw, 
you keep it till we get home.” No use 
taking any chances. 

From the doorway they looked care- 
fully down the alley. Then they ran 
across and climbed a fence and got into 
the back yard of a house, and crossed 
through to their own street. 

As they got to the house, Harry said, 
“All right, give it to me.” Paulo gave 
him the purse. He couldn’t look at 
Paulo and Paulo couldn’t look at him. 
Paulo was going upstairs. Harry opened 
the purse and found a coin. “Here, a 
nickel I owe you for the job,” he said. 

The wop took the money. 

“My God, what did they do to him!” 
Harry’s mother shouted as he came in- 
side the door. She seized him as if to 
make sure he was alive, feeling his arms, 
his body, then tenderly touching his 
bruises. “Wild beasts! Even in Amer- 
ica! The maloch ha-movis—the Angel 
of Death—should take them, in acid 
they should burn! Savages they are, not 
people! To have to live among them—!” 
She turned on the old man, as if he were 
to blame for living here. Then she de- 
manded, “Who did it? How did it hap- 
pen? I'll tell the police! Zalman!” she 
shouted to her older son, “Go to the 
police!” At the same time she pulled 
Harry to the sink and started to wash 
him. He jerked away. “Ow! It hurts!” 
He felt tears coming. Somehow, now 
he was in the house, his last strength 
was gone. His lousy big brother sitting 
there, not even caring. 

“They jumped me, some dagos by the 
church,” he sobbed. 

“A boy can’t even go in the streets!” 
his mother cried accusingly at the old 
man. “Oi! golos! I told you he was too 
small to go with the packages!” And 


touching Harry again, “They should put 


them all in jail!” 

His father came close, shaking his 
head over Harry’s wounds. “By the 
church?” he repeated. “Paulo was with 
you. What did they attack you for?” 

Now he could even say that all of 
the job money had been taken. But if 
he did, they wouldn’t ever know how he 
had fooled that dirty gang, how he had 
got the money safe. “They took my 
money,” Harry said. “Everything I had 
in my pockets.” 

“No!” Zalman cried. “That’s rob- 
bery! It’s not just kids fighting. They 
can be arrested!” 

“A lawyer we have!” said his father. 

“They paid you the money from the 
shul, and the gazlunim took it?” his 
mother asked. 

“They tried to but I fooled them. I 
gave it to Paulo to hide. They got all 
my own money, they searched me.” 
With the words, the whole thing came 
over him again, the knives open, the 
hands grabbing him, the cross at his 
mouth. In a burst he started to bawl. 
He didn’t even hear the whole family 
marveling that he had fooled the garg 
of murderers and saved the money. 

“You see! a head on him! a Jew 
learns!” his mother gloated. 

“How much did they take from you, 
Harry?” his father asked. 

At least he had a right to raise that 
up a little. “I had over two dollars. 
Two dollars and a half my own money.” 

“Give him!” his mother said. But his 
father had already reached into his 
pocket. 

“A plague on them, a plague on 
every one of them, and their fathers 
and mothers, the wild beasts!” his 
mother cursed. “Who was it, Harry? 
Do you know their names? Can you rec- 
ognize them?” 

Harry said he knew them, some big 
guys from school. He told the whole 
attack now, the knives, the shack in the 
alley, and even the names, Pasquale 
and Vincenzo, the Black Hand he was 
sure, and he knew who some of the 
other kids were, one was named Joe. 
They were in last grade. They were 
almost as big as Zalman. 

“Go start with the Italians. The Black 
Hand. They'll kill you!” Zalman said. 

Harry told all, in the rush of words, 
except about the church, the cross. Ex- 
cept about yelling, Kill the Jews. That 
was his own part of it. Some things 
you did, you could never tell anybody. 
Now he had started a life of his own. 
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WHO’S THE RABBI? 
(Continued from page 15) 

Rabbi Foster was the master of the 
block of the B’nai Jeshurun congrega- 
tion which represented the drift of the 
Jewish brethren in Newark to Reform 
Judaism. Even those of us in the family 
who didn’t know nearly enough about 
our faith had misgivings about going 
into a temple and uncovering the head. 
The services in the B’nai Jeshurun used 
much more English and were conse- 
quently more intelligible, but they did 
lack the sound of piety to which we had 
become accustomed. Zaida wouldn't 
even discuss the B’nai Jeshurun. As far 
as he was concerned, he rendered harsh 
judgment that it might as well be a 
church. 

His feelings were again a reflection 
of the swirling tides of disagreement 
that were eddying about the Newark 
Jewish religious life. The Reform move- 
ment was new and strange and was 
greeted with suspicion. Since the congre- 
gation at first was not as large, the num- 
ber of weddings over which Rabbi Fos- 
ter presided was smaller. When he did 
appear at Schary Manor, we discovered 
that his ceremonies were crisp and in- 
telligent. His sermons were more intel- 
lectual than the other rabbis’ and while 
he was learned in Hebrew, the song of 
his prayers didn’t compare to any of 
the other three. Finally, his ceremonies 
were the shortest by at least five minutes. 

But these four rabbis were by now 
familiar to us. There were others who 
came to Schary Manor, but Brodsky, 
Hoffman, Silberfeld, and Foster were 
the names we heard most often in an- 
swer to the question, “Who’s_ the 
Rabbi?” 

Then suddenly Lewis Browne came 
to town. He was young, quite handsome, 
and his dress was unique. He wore long 
pointed collars and wide flowing ties. 
His coats were cut in the manner we 
believed to be “English style.” He had 
a small clipped moustache and spoke in 
a cultured accent that some people said 
was “Harvard” and others said was 
“English.” He charmed each lady he 
met as he lifted her hand to his lips. He 
charmed the men, too, since it was 
obvious he was learned without being 
professorial. And he had a fund of 
funny stores that were “mannish” with- 
out being vulgar. He hit the town like 
a fresh spring rain. The Jewish prophets 
in Newark spoke and ordained he was 
going to be the most popular rabbi in 
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town. Lewis Browne’s congregation was 
a new one called “The Free Synagogue.” 
This name had, to Mother, a clinical 
sound and while she liked Rabbi Browne 
she couldn’t understand why the congre- 
gation hadn’t picked a Hebrew identi- 
fication. 

The members of the congregation 
were Reform Jews who had reformed 
even further than the members of the 
B’nai Jeshurun. They were mostly Ger- 
man-Jews and boasted a high number of 
politically liberal members. They did 
not yet have a building of their own and 
had been conducting services in various 
halls which they had rented for their 
Friday night services. 

When they retained Rabbi Browne as 
their spiritual master, they came to 
Schary Manor to request the use of our 
largest banquet room as a regular site 
for their services until their building 
drive was completed, which would then 
enable them to construct their own 
rather elaborately planned temple. 

Since we were a kosher establishment 
and never catered on Friday night, the 
banquet hall was always available and 
Father thought that it was a profitable 


arrangement which, at the same time,’ 


served a good and respectable purpose. 

Zaida hated the idea. He maintained 
that the Free Synagogue was more of a 
discussion group than a temple and he 
looked at the proceedings as sacrile- 
gious. Mother acted as arbiter, but she 
was hardly objective since she and my 
sisters, Lillian and Frances, all fell for 
Rabbi Browne’s enormous charm and 
intelligence. 

So the arrangement was made. To me, 
Lewis Browne was an _ extraordinary 
figure. Before I met him, he had heard 
from Mother that I had dreams about 
being a writer. He spoke to me on a 
level of understanding that was new be- 
cause he was a writer and he told me it 
was a lonely business but one that could 
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WHO’S THE RABBI? 
(Continued from page 57) 


not be denied. He said that writing, too, 
was a religion. I was so impressed I 
started wearing long collars and wide 
ties like Rabbi Browne, but Lil said I 
looked ridiculous in them, and since I 
did, I stopped wearing them. It was one 
of my early frustrations. 

Zaida regretted Mother’s decision but 
didn’t fight it. He would always have an 
early dinner and leave the house to 
walk to the Anshe Russia Temple be- 
fore the sun set. After services there 
were always discussions and debates at 
the schul so Zaida knew he would be 
back long after the members of the Free 
Synagogue had gone. They, he knew, 
would arrive after dinner, to begin their 
observances at eight and be out of the 
hall by 9:45. 

So the Free Synagogue took over, but 
lasted in Schary Manor only a few short 
weeks. What broke up the harmony of 
the congregation was Rabbi Browne’s 
second lecture, which dealt with the life 
of Jesus. 

Even the most sophisticated of the 
congregants weren't ready for that. As 
Rabbi Browne started his surprise ser- 
mon (which turned out to be a monu- 
mental one), there was a murmur of 
hushed reaction. Then a few of the 
congregation got up and walked out 
politely but hurriedly. The next depar- 


ture was neither polite nor hurried. A 
man got up and interrupted the services 
by saying, “This is not the place for 
such a discussion. It’s a disgrace in a 
temple. Either you stop or I resign as 
vice-president.” 

Lewis Browne didn’t stop and “The 
Free Synagogue” lost a vice-president 
who took with him his wife and daugh- 
ter and son-in-law. 

Lil and I, who were witnesses to the 
debacle, had mixed reactions. I was 
sorry that Browne was getting into hot 
water, but I agreed that he had put 
himself there. Lil was trying to be open- 


minded, but she was worried about what 


Zaida would have to say. 
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Rabbi Browne, recognizing that he 
was on a sticky wicket, tried to turn the 
tide by talking of understanding. He said 
that fear was ignorance—that he was 
talking about a famous and important 
Jew as a man—not as the Messiah. But 
as he talked, it became clear that his 
support was dwindling. He came to an 
abrupt end and the service was con- 
cluded. 

One or two people congratulated him, 
but the rest filed out, puzzled, until they 
reached the front hall. Then, feeling 
free to express their doubts, the argu- 
ments began and they were loud and 
passionate. 

The ex-vice-president, who had waited 
outside of Schary Manor, picked up 
where he had left off and two more 
sober-minded gentlemen had to restrain 
him from hitting one of Rabbi Browne’s 
supporters. 

Rabbi Browne was quite understand- 
ably shaken by the experience and 
Mother offered him a cup of tea which 
he declined. He left, saying he would see 
us next Friday night. Mother asked him 
to have dinner with us that evening and 
he accepted. 

Mother, after he left, told us that it 
would be advisable not to tell Zaida 
about the subject of the sermon and we 
all agreed that it was a discreet sug- 
gestion. 

Pa came home from his Friday night 
pinochle game at Uncle Mike’s and 
when we told him, he thought it was a 
great joke. While he liked Lewis 
Browne, he had said, “He talks like a 
rabbi but looks like a floor-walker. He 
won't be around by next Rosh Ha- 
shono.” 

When Zaida arrived, we all greeted 
him extravagantly to prevent him from 
suspecting anything. I watched for him 
and opened the door for him, because 
on the Sabbath he never carried a key 
nor would he even press the electric 
doorbell. The Sabbath was a day of rest 
and to Zaida everything rested, includ- 
ing kilowatt power. Normally, I would 
tease Zaida and keep him waiting for an 
extra few minutes outside the door. 
He’d wait patiently and when I would 
let him in he’d merely say “chochem 
—wise guy.” 

But tonight I had the door open when 
he got to the steps and I called out, 
“Good Shabos.” However, the Anshe 
Russia was not an island, and in the 
mysterious fashion of town gossip that 
flies quicker than light, the word had 
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already reached Zaida as he strolled 
home. He had met some friends who 
had been at Oheb Shalom, who had met 
some friends who had been at B'nai 
Abraham, who had met some friends 
who had been at The Free Synagogue 
and the Jewish community was lighting 
up with the startling news of Rabbi 
Browne’s sermon on the life of Jesus 
delivered in a synagogue. 

Zaida’s first angry comment was, 
“Ich hub dir gesucht—I told you so.” 
He felt that Schary Manor had been dis- 
graced and that he had been dishonored. 
Perhaps, he said, it was time for him 
to go to the Home for the Aged. This 
was as desperate a statement as the 
modern one, “I think Ill kill myself.” 

But hot tea and jam and sponge cake 
calmed him somewhat and he went to 
bed, reluctantly agreeing that, for the 
time being, he would not move out. But 
never, no never, would he ever even 
look at Rabbi Browne. 

This presented a quick problem to 
Mother, who remembered her invita- 
tion to Rabbi Browne for dinner the 
next Friday night. 

The problem was solved the next day 
by Lewis Browne himself, who knew 
Zaida, and called Mother and said that 
he thought it would be an embarrass- 
ment for him to come. Mother agreed. 

The Free Synagogue’s convocation on 
the following Friday night indicated a 
sharp drop in members. Though some 
new curious souls dropped by to take 
in Browne’s next bombshell, the total 
figure was less. There was no bombshell. 
Perhaps with a touch of polite irony, 
Browne spoke on the Book of Job. 

The following Friday the number in 
attendance was less. In a few short 


weeks The Free Synagogue as it was 
constituted disappeared and Lewis 
Browne departed from Newark leaving 
a rather mixed but imperishable mem- 
ory in the minds of many Newarkers. 
The other rabbis went back to their 
normal labors and from then on when 
we asked “Who's the Rabbi?” we would 
hear all the other names, but never again 
did we hear the name, Lewis Browne. 
Not till he wrote his first bestseller, 
How Odd of God. Then everybody 


heard his name. 
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an in the world.” —H. L. Mencken. 
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THE JEW INA 
GENTILE WORLD 
By Arnold A. Rogow 


From the 5th century to the present 
— from Cicero to Hitler — this pro- 
vocative anthology of influential 
writings by non-Jews demon- 
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of society and highlights the critical issues of present and future 
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LIVING ARTS 
(Continued from page 20) 

brilliantly played by Maximilian Schell, 
makes some telling points, including 
that of universal guilt. (How about the 
dropping of the atomic bomb? he de- 
mands.) We get a sense of the com- 
plexity of things in the portrayal of the 
Germans as genial and hospitable and 
in the new international line-up, just 
beginning to emerge in 1946, in which 
the Germans were to be our allies. But 
the movie clearly takes its stand when 
Burt Lancaster, as the best of the bad 
Nazi lot, bursts out passionately: “If 
there is to be any salvation for Ger- 
many, we who know our guilt must tell 
it.” The Nazis, of course, are convicted, 
but there is a chilling coda in a terse 
statement at the very end that none of 
the convicted were still in jail only five 
years after the close of the trial. 

Judgment at Nuremberg is one of the 
best movies of the decade. Sensitively 
done, beautifully acted—Judy Garland 
is magnificent as a woman who had 
refused to testify during the Nazi era 
against an innocent Jew—it deserves a 
large audience. This film is morally en- 
gaged. When Burt Lancaster, as the 
penitent ex-judge says brokenly at the 
end, “Those millions—I never knew it 
would come to that,” Spencer Tracy, 
sternly unforgiving, replies, “It came to 
that the first time you sentenced an in- 
nocent man.” 


A new book by Bernard Malamud 
is always an event. Though the protag- 
onist of A New Life is a Jew, the book 
is not concerned with his Jewish iden- 
tity. The expectation of Jewish torment 
is set up, so to speak—Levin, agoniz- 
ingly self-conscious, is an academic sad 
sack for whom disaster is natural climate 
—but no one victimizes him. In fact, 
the people at the Northwestern college 
to which he repairs to build a new life, 
are remarkably genial. Moreover, the 
treatment of sex rings a change on the 
traditional American-Jewish novel. An 
undaunted amorist, Levin makes love 
not as a lonely, frightened outsider 
reaching for communion, nor, as in 
Ben Hecht’s A Jew in Love, as a way of 
taking vengeance on the gentile world. 
He simply likes sex! But he does have a 
Jewish sense of the absurd. And some- 


times A New Life sounds like an im- 
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LIVING ARTS 

probable fusion of Rabelais and Sholom 
Aleichem. Is this novel, strictly speak- 
ing, a Jewish novel? Since little atten- 
tion is paid to Levin’s Jewish identity, 
perhaps not, But A New Life may well 
be an augury of the novel of the future 
in which being Jewish is not much more 
significant than the color of one’s eyes. 

The Pawnbroker by Edward Lewis 
Wallant is deeply steeped in the tradi- 
tional image of the Jew as the man of 
sorrows. Sol Nazerman is a survivor of 
a Nazi death camp where he had been 
sorely abused in medical experiments. 
In this country he is determined to seal 
himself off from all feeling, and he be- 
comes a Harlem pawnbroker in shady 
partnership with a _ stony-faced and 
vaguely-menacing racketeer. But though 
he is emotionally unmoved, he has the 
capacity to move others. To his Negro 
assistant, Nazerman is an almost magical 
figure—the Jewish man of business. To 
Marilyn Birchfield, a Christian social 
worker, he is an anguished man word- 
lessly crying out for help. To his rack- 
eteer-partner, Nazerman is the man with 
the book—a symbol of that elusive 
world of culture the thug, in his new 
affluence, wants to penetrate. And to 
all his Negro customers, he is “Uncle,” 
awesome, firm, just—a latter day Moses- 
with-dollars who grants reprieves. 

But Nazerman’s detachment cannot 
save him, and, as a result of his assis- 
tant’s sacrifice in a hold-up, he is forced 
to reembrace the humanity he had 
earlier rejected. The novel is unsparing 
in its portrayal of the unyielding ugli- 
ness of Harlem life. The melancholy 
procession of the poor, the duped, and 
the greedy will haunt the reader. This 
is an honest book, a moving book, writ- 
ten by a deeply compassionate but un- 
sentimental man who sees pawnbroker 
and Harlem slum-dweller sharing a 
common misery. Edward Wallant, au- 
thor previously of 4 Human Season, is 
a gifted Jewish writer who deserves a 
far larger audience than he has had. 

Wilderness by Robert Penn Warren 
is another of those well-intentioned 
books in which a Jewish protagonist is 
made to bear the burden of moral 
issues. Adam Rosenzweig is a Bavarian 
who comes to America to fight for free- 
dom at the time of our Civil War. Like 
his father before him, he is an uncom- 
promising idealist. But any resemblance 
that this novel has to one of Howard 

(Continued on page 62) 
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David Ben Gurion. A comprehen- 
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desert” program. Illus. with photos 
and maps, $4.95 
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“No one will put down this 
book without having become 
the wiser for having read it.’ 


—HARRY M. ORLINSKY 
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This highly praised exploration of the 
Bible shows how the Old Testament can 
today be a continuing source of self- 
understanding—emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual. Through Dr. Rosenberg’s fresh 
approach, Scripture comes alive in intensely 
meaningful ways. The Bible Is For You 

is a thoughtful Chanukah gift of enduring 
importance, “‘For those who will set aside 
the few hours required to read this volume, 
it will open a new world of meaning and 
insight. Not only will it heip them under- 
stand the Bible, but it will help them 
understand themselves.” 

—SIMON GREENBERG, Vice-Chancellor, 
The Jewish Theological Seminary 

of America. 


At all bookstores, $3.75 
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LIVING ARTS 
(Continued from pcge 61) 
Fast’s hymns to freedom is purely acci- 
dental. There are no scenes of derring- 
do, no trumpet-clear affirmations. Rosen- 
zweig, the would-be freedom fighter, 
gets trapped in that murky moral uni- 
verse that Penn Warren inhabits where 
nothing is as it seems. Determined to 
do good, he is responsible for at least 
three deaths. And in the end, all he has 
are tormenting moral ambiguities. The 
grasp of historical detail is firm, the 
writing fastidious, but this is not one of 
Robert Penn Warren’s happiest efforts. 
e 
The Arts and the Synagogue 


When the history of 20th century 
Judaism is written, it may turn out that 
a relatively obscure rabbi in Yonkers 
played a significant role in its develop- 
ment. Dr. Abraham J. Klausner of 
Temple Emanu-El in Yonkers is a man 
with a mission. On the rather startling 
assumption that “the prayer book is a 
prison,” Dr. Klausner is attempting to 
integrate the arts with the synagogue, 
where, in fact, they once did flourish. 
His rationale is that Judaism can com- 
municate better through the arts than 
through the prayer book and ceremo- 
nies. Therefore, Temple Emanu-El re- 
cently presented an exhibition of African 
art, musical programs, and perform- 
ances of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. I 
am not convinced that the prayer book 
is a prison, although I have sat through 
many a listless service. And I am a 
trifle wary about the arts as a royal road 
to the divine. Moreover, this kind of 
enterprise is susceptible to excess. I 
don’t, for example, quite see the point 
of the display of African art in a syna- 
gogue. There has already been too much 
dispersion of the function of the temple. 
On the other hand, the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah and of the Lessing 
play were both genuine contributions 
and can lead to a spiritual quickening. 
And when Dr. Klausner argues that 
great books like Amos or Hosea be 
rescued from the exegetes and be pre- 
sented in stirring dramatic form, I am 
full of admiration. Certainly, one value 
of the arts is that they can attract new 
elements to the synagogue among those 
upper-bohemians who now make up a 
substantial but non-affiliated part of 
suburbia. In any case, Dr. Klausner de- 
serves our gratitude for starting a new 
ferment in Jewish life. 
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In a day before philanthropy had become 
popular in this country, Judah Tuaro of 
New Orleans and Boston was a remark- 
ably open-hearted man. 


In a sense, his life was a tragic one. For, 
denied the hand of his beloved cousin Cath- 
erine, by her father, he had moved from 
Boston to New Orleans as a young man 
where he devoted the rest of his life to hard 
work and helping others. He nevermarried. 

And the scope of Judah Tuaro’s giving 
matched his generosity. Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews . .. Churches and Synagogues 
. . - Sailors’ homes and Libraries. . . all 
these and many more benefited from his 
open-handed giving. 

But perhaps Judah Tuaro’s most famous 
gift is also his finest memorial. It stands 
on a famous American Battleground— 
Bunker Hill. 

Though a memorial had been started 
at Bunker Hill fifty years after the sign- 


ing of the Declaration—in 1826, funds 
had run short and even the impassioned 
oratory of Daniel Webster had failed 
to raise more. At last, in 1839, Amos 
Laurence—a Boston blue-blood—had 
pledged $10,000 on condition that a like 
amount should be raised. Soon the com- 
mittee received their additional $10,000— 
from New Orleans, of all places! And the 
donor asked that he remain anonymous. 


But Judah Tuaro’s identity did not re- 
main hidden jong. And on the day of the 
dedication of the completed Bunker Hill 
Memorial, Oliver Wendell Holmes con- 
tributed these dedicatory lines: 


“Amos and Judah—venerated names, 
Patriarch and Prophet press their equal 
claims, Like generous coursers running 
‘neck in neck,’ Each aids the work by 
giving it a check. Christian and Jew, they 
carry out one plan, For though of differ- 
ent faiths, each is in his heart a man.” 
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